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ity to do so. 
another page. 


My Very Dear FRIieNnpDs: 


What a privilege it is to speak to you each 
month through the medium of our official or- 
gan, the NationaL HistoricaL MAGAZINE. 
There are always so many things to tell you— 
news in which I know you are vitally inter- 
ested and which gives me so much pleasure 
to impart, that I never know where to begin or 
end with space limited as it is. 

However, feeling that your first interest just 
now is our new War Project, I shall, in a few 
words, tell you something of that and then on 
another page you will see the news-story re- 
garding this wonderful undertaking. 

For the benetit of you who are not on the 
Board, I would first explain that, because 
there is no further need of Blood Plasma 
Equipment, the Red Cross will no longer 
accept contributions for that purpose. The 
War Projects Fund now will be used for build- 
ing Libraries in connection with permanent 
Government Hospitals established in all sec- 
tions of our Country. 

The Surgeon General and his Staff are en- 
thusiastic over this project, as the need is 
very great. They have had plans and hopes 
that the Government would build libraries in 
connection with the hospitals, for three years 
and so far have been unable to procure ap- 
propriations. 

Our gifts will go direct to the Government 
for these buildings and will be a D. A. R. 
Project entirely. As each library is com- 
pleted it will be dedicated to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, with fitting cere- 
mony and marker. They will be permanent 
in nature, for the Libraries will only be 
built at the hospitals which are in use now 
and will be continued on through the years, 


- giving comfort and entertainment and peace 
to our men in service, who are sick in mind 


and body. What greater work could we do 
= that! A project wholly our own—per- 
‘manent in nature—humanitarian in purpose— 
and non-sectional in scope! I believe you 
will catch the vision, the enthusiasm, the possi- 
bilities for good, with which to carry this 
project through and I have faith in your abil- 
You will read more details on 


I would not send you a message for the 


month of September without mentioning a 


date that is unusually dear to the hearts of the 


Daughters of the American Revolution—Con- 


stitution Day! 
The dramatic and inspiring significance of 
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September 17th, anniversary of the Signing — 
of our Constitution of the United States, 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, is even 
greater in war years. ; 
As we march forward on many fronts to 
uphold that Nation established under that 
Constitution, the preamble to that famous 
document might well be part of the battle — 
song of today’s American patriots. They are 


facing the foe to keep alive the tenets of free” ee 


government set forth by George — 


and the other framers and signers of the 


Constitution. 
The Constitution of the United States was 
not the result of hasty action on the part of 


the founding fathers but grew out of long | 


days and hours of discussion, consideration — 
and, after the good American way, some argu- 
ment as well. 

The Constitution is the very core of our 
freedom. It is a document upholding the 
highest principles of government by the con- 
sent of the governed. 


The rather tedious method of “is se 


the Constitution is another one of its safe-— 


guards, 
be hastily or thoughtlessly added to it only 
by the expressed will of the people acting 
through the States. 

Since the Constitution was adopted the 
world has been rocked many times with dis- 
sension, controversy and words. But we have 
weathered such storms on the good U. S. 
Constitution, that inspired Ship of State, built 
so safely and securely by the company of 
patriots who gathered in OM Philadelphia 
for this purpose one hundred and fifty-seven 
years ago. 

In saying goodby to you until next month, 
I would add a word of comfort, of encourage- 
ment, of hope to you who are burdened with 
anxious hearts, and. we will continue to unite 
our prayers for the safe return of our loved 
ones from the Battlefields of the World. Keep 
in your hearts, too, sympathy for our be- 
reaved State Regents, Mrs. Marshall Pinckney 
Orr of South Carolina and Mrs. James B. Pat- 
ton of Ohio, whose husbands have died. 


With love and a God Bless you, I am 


Faithfully, 


ihe 


It means that no amendments will < 


| 
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HE new War Project of the National 

Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution—the Hospital Libraries War 
Project—has been unanimously endorsed 
by the Executive Committee and adopted 
by the National Board of Management. 

In Circular Letter No. 5 sent out by 
Mrs. Julius Young Talmadge, the President 
General, she describes the new Project as 
follows: 


“It is with genuine satisfaction that I 
now present to you a ‘War Project’ which 
should personally appeal to every member 
of the Society. 

“Through a conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army and our Executive 
Committee, we are now able to have an 
integral part in the great concerted war 
program. 

“The project is the construction of per- 
manent libraries at selected general hos- 
pitals throughout the United States. These 
libraries will conform to the local hospital 
architecture and will be permanent me- 
morials to the outstanding contribution of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
in aiding the sick and wounded battle 
casualties. Dedication of these buildings 
after construction can be arranged through 
D.A.R. committees. Suitable markers will 
be placed in each building indicating they 
were made possible by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

“Care of the libraries will be under the 
Army Library Service, which will maintain 
a permanent staff under direction of the 
local commanding officer. This staff will 
perform the usual functions of librarians. 
Obtaining books will present no problems 
since they are now on hand in large num- 
bers. 

However, there is no reason why local or 
state societies of the D.A.R. should not take 
a continued interest in libraries and work 
for them in the future. 

“These libraries will consist of two large 
reading rooms with the books arranged so 
that a patient in a wheelchair can easily 
reach them all. They will be conveniently 
located, and each have a ramp, so that they 
are readily available to all patients of the 
hospitals whether in wheelchairs, on 


crutches or on foot. There will be a work 
space for the librarian and a small re- 
ception hall. If possible, the architect’s 
plans will include some features common 
to all, which will identify them as D.A.R. 
libraries. They will be constructed by 
civilian contractors under the supervision 
of the Corps of Engineers. 

“For three years the Medical Department 
has attempted to secure funds for construc- 
tion of adequate libraries at our larger, 
permanent hospitals. No money has been 
available for this purpose. I feel that our 
Society is particularly fortunate in being 
given this wonderful opportunity before 
other organizations had the chance to adopt 
it. There is no doubt but that books con- 
tribute much to the recovery of patients. 
The boredom of a long convalescence will 
be markedly relieved by utilization of 
library facilities. These patients may be 
far from’ relatives and friends, who would 
normally bring them books to occupy 
their time while waiting for their wounds 
to heal. 

“The Government hospitals are fillin;; 
rapidly with sick, wounded, nerve-shat- 
tered patients, and some may be compelled 
to remain in them for indefinite periods. 
They need these quiet places, where they 
may find peace and comfort to help them 
through their days. of pain and home- 
sickness. 

“There are ten and possibly twelve 
permanent hospitals, located in every sec- 
tion of the country. We have on hand at 
the present time, in our War Projects Fund, 
a sufficient sum to build six hospital 
libraries (with a balance remaining of 
$10,000.00 for special ‘left-over’ requests 
for Blood Plasma Equipment), and surely 
the money will be forthcoming to finance 
the remaining four or five during the next 
three years. 

“When we realize that this will be com- 
pletely and entirely a D.A.R. project, with 
funds going directly from the National So- 
ciety to the Government that these hospital 
libraries will be monuments in enduring 
masonry to the humanitarian work of 
the D.A.R.; that we may independently 
raise our money through voluntary con- 
tributions, and as we see fit; that the proj- 
ect will be nation-wide in scope and per- 
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manent in construction: I have no doubt in 
my mind but that our Society will whole- 
heartedly endorse this Project. 

“I also have great confidence that our 
State Regents, who have sent checks in for 
‘Blood Plasma Equipment’ will realize 


> 


Chester County Chapter, 


HESTER COUNTY CHAPTER, D. A. 

R., celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
on May 17th, 1944 with a luncheon and 
program. The Chapter was organized 
January 26th 1894 with 12 members. One 
original member is living—Mrs. Edward 
H. Gheen, 1244 Alameda Ave., Coronado, 
California. The Chapter’s National Num- 
ber is 69, the Pennsylvania State Number 
is 11. 

The luncheon was held in the Mansion 
House Hotel in West Chester, Pa. The sev- 
enty members and guests were seated 
around tables decorated with white lilacs, 
spirea, blue iris and yellow roses—carry- 
ing out the colors of the Society and the 
Golden Anniversary. The decorations 
were arranged by Mrs. J. Neil Adams and 
Mrs. S. Austin Bicking. Another decora- 
tion was a beautiful birthday cake, white 
frosted with golden decorations and letter- 
ing—‘50 Anniversary D. A. R. 1894-1944.” 
The program opened with the salute to the 
Flag led by Mrs. Addison Jones, followed 
by a short prayer by the Chaplain, Mrs. 
Edgar I. Griffith. Then, the singing of the 
National Anthem led by a quartet from’ 
the State Teachers College. 


+ 


that since our War Projects Fund may no 
longer contribute to this equipment through 
the Red Cross as formerly, will give their 
consent for this money to be used for the 
hospital libraries, through the same War 
Projects Fund.” 
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Pennsylvania, Celebrates 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Bayard Conard, Mrs. Charles P. Wiles, 
Mrs. J. Neil Adam and Mrs. Penrose Davis. 
The Chairman of the Luncheon Committee 


Mrs. Clarence Y. Zearfoss was also pre- 


sented. 

Visiting regents of ten chapters in the | 
Philadelphia area, were introduced by 
Mrs. Smithson. 

The guest of honor—Mrs. Benjamin — 
Ramage Williams, State Regent of Penn- 
sylvania, was presented. In a most delight- — 
ful manner, Mrs. Williams brought greet- 
ings, congratulations and best wishes to © 
the Chapter. 

Mrs. N. Howland Brown, Ex State Re- | 
gent and Ex Vice Pres. General was in- 
troduced. Other State 
Thomas H. Lee, State Rec. Secy., 
wood J. Turner, State Treasurer, and Mrs. — 
J. Markley Freed, President of the Phila- 
delphia Regents Club, were presented by 
Mrs. Smithson. All brought greetings. 

The Chapter Historian, Mrs. Charles P. 
Wiles, prepared and read a history of the — 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Smithson then introduced the speak- 
er of the afternoon, Dr. Charles W. Heath- 
cote, Head of the Department of History, 


Mrs. Harry P. Smithson, regent, pre- West Chester State Teachers’ College. Dr. 
sided. She introduced the former regents Heathcote’s subject was “Valley Forge,Our- 
of the Cae. Mrs. Addison Jones, Mrs. Heritage”. 
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Hiden and Garde 


From “The Williamsburg Art of Cookery,” 


T has been said that among the preci- 

ous belongings carried by the Pilgrim 
mothers on The Mayflower were herb seeds 
and roots from their homeland, England. 

These wise women of yesterday knew that 
in the new land they would miss the familiar 
herbs and simples of the Old World, not 
only for flavor and fragrance but for heal- 
ing as well. 

In the Pilgrim mother’s herb seed bag 


E. Jonna. 
Colonial Williamsburg. Inc. 


must have been such favorites as 
flourished in the England of Shake- 
speare and were mentioned by him 
in his poems and plays. 


Shakespeare Knew Herb Lore 


As a country lad Shakespeare had 
known the secrets in the book of Old 
Mother Nature. He certainly was 
familiar with the herb lore available 
in his day. More herbs are men- 
tioned in his writings than in the 
works of any of his contemporary 
writers. 

Visitors to Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, some- 
times are favored with a glimpse of 
the herb garden in the grounds. 
They come with the conviction that 
it may have been Ann Hathaway, 
wife of the poet-dramatist, who, even 
as many ladies of her day, planted 
herbs for the use of her household. 

It must be remembered that even 
for centuries before the days of 
Shakespeare most of the gardens of 
England were herb gardens. Mrs. 
Eleanor Rohde, the English herbal- 
ist, has written of them: “How beau- 
tiful they must-have been for roses, 
lilies, gillyflowers or carnations, 
lavendar, rosemary, fennel, poppies, 
marigolds, honeysuckle, 
peonies and violets were all used as 
herbs.” 

As a matter of fact it is said that 
Shakespeare used the names of more 
than fifty herbs in his writings. 

At the Cottage Herb Garden in 
Washington Cathedral Close in the 
Nation’s capital there is a replica 
of a Shakespeare Herb Garden every 
herb and plant in which has its own quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. 

Not only did the Pilgrim mothers bring 
herb seed and roots to the New World but 
there is good reason to believe that the 
women of Jamestown in 1607 had brought 
their favorite herbs with them as well. 

Confirmation of this fact is contained in 
some of the recipes current at Jamestown 
and later at Williamsburg. We will quote 
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several of them in proof later on in this 
story. 


The Pilgrim Mother's Herb Seed Bag 


According to such an authority as Mrs. 
Helen Noyes Webster “In Plymouth, by 
the Pilgrim Spring, grows today descendant 
of a mint, planted, if not in the first year 
of the settlement, then very soon after. 
Alice Morse Earle, in ‘Old Time Gardens,’ 
makes live again for us the devotion and 
sacrifice which attended that mint during 
its sea voyage to start with the Pilgrims its 
own kind in the new world.” 


Book on New England Plants 


Fifty years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims John Josselyn wrote a book about 
plants in New England gardens, according 
to Mrs. Webster. 

In his list were recorded “parsley, mary- 
gold, Mallow, chervil, burnet, winter and 
summer savory, Thyme Sage, Spearmint” 
among others and remarks of rosemary, 
“rosemary is no plant for this country” 
even if some Pilgrim mother had echoed 
Ophelia’s “There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance” and brought it with her to the 
New World in memory of a beloved English 
garden in which it had grown. 

Other herbs mentioned in colonial 
records before 1700 include balm, chives, 
clary, hyssop, lovage, mint, tarragon and 
wormwood. 

These colonial folk knew full well the 
values in herbs, not only as aids to cookery 
but for their healing powers as well. 

There were no drug stores just around 
the corner then. The cures for ills had to 


come from one’s garden for the most part * 


and the herb patch was full of homely 
remedies in the shape of certain herbs. 


Colonial Cook Books Had Herb Recipes 


In colonial recipe books there was often 
a section for “Herbs and their Uses.” 

Take balm, for instance. John Parkin- 
son wrote of it in his “Paradisus,” in 1629. 

“The herb, balm, without all question is 
an excellent help to comfort the heart as 
the very smell may induce any so to 
believe.” 

One of its favorite uses was as Balm Tea. 
An old recipe says simply: “Balm Tea, 
Pour one pint of boiling water on two 
ounces of the young tops and leaves.” 
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Balm was used widely also as a strewing 
herb. 

Of camomile another frequenter of 
colonial gardens one can echo the remark 
of Sir John Hill who said of it: “All parts 
of this excellent plant are full of virtue.” 
A tea was made of it, too. 

Chervil was an old Roman herb brought 
into England by them and much used in 
the form of soup or rather to flavor soup. 

In the receipt book of Vincent La 
Chapelle, Chief Cook to the Prince of 
Orange in 1744 he wrote down how 


To Make Chervil Pottage the Dutch Way 
(usually eat in the Months of March and 
April) 

Take a knuckle of veal all chopped in 
little pieces, except the marrow bone; sea- 
son the flesh with a little Salt, Nutmeg, 
pounded biscuit and yolks of eggs, and 
make little Force meat balls, the bigness of 
a pigeon’s egg. 

Boiled in a broth pot for the space of a 
full hour. Take three or four handfuls of 
chervil picked clean, two or three leeks, a 
good handful of beet leaves. 

Mince them together, and add two or 
three spoonfuls of flour well mixt with two 
or three spoonfuls of broth, that it may 
not be lumpy, and do it over the stove, as 
you would do milk pottage. 

This pottage must appear green. 

Longfellow knew the uses of fennel for 
he wrote of it in his Goblet of Life as_ 


follows: 


“Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The fennel, with its yellow flowers, a 
And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 

Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food; 
And he who battled and subdued, 


a wreath of fennel wore.” 


Williamsburg Retains Colonial Herb 
Gardens 


In the restored Williamsburg of today 
are many colonial herb gardens one of the 
most picturesque being that in the gardens 
one of the most picturesque being that in 
the gardens of the Governor’s Palace. 

One can imagine the worthies of colonial 
America strolling about the Governor’s 


Palace grounds at Williamsburg stooping 
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down to press a stalk of lavender through 
their fingers or to savor the sweetness in a 
sprig of lemon verbena. 

The ladies of Williamsburg knew the 
culinary uses of herbs as well as their sisters 
of New England. 


Here is a recipe for a 
Goose, A-la-daube 


Lard the goose with bacon, and half 
roast it; then take it off the spit, and put it 
in as small a pot as will boil it, put to it a 
quart of white wine, strong broth, a pint of 
vinegar, whole spice, bay leaves, sweet mar- 
joram, winter-savoury, and green onions. 
When it is ready lay it in the dish, make 
sauce with some of the liquor, mushrooms, 
dic’d lemon, two or three anchovies; thicken 
it with brown butter and garnish it with 
sliced lemon. 

This comes from E. Smith’s “Compleat 
Housewife, Williamsburg, 1742.” 

Mrs. Anna Maria Dandridge in 1756 
owned “The Lady’s Companion” a cook 
book which contained the following recipe 
for 


A Stock for an Herb-Soup 


Get chervil, beets, chards, spinach, sel- 
lery, leeks and such like herbs, with two or 
three large crusts of bread, some butter, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and a little salt. 

Put these, with a moderate quantity of 
water, into a kettle, and boil them for an 
hour and a half, and strain out the liquor 
through a sieve. It will be a good stock 
for soups, either of asparagus buds, lettuce, 
or any other kind fit for Lent or fast days. 


Williamsburg Garden Herbs 


A list of the Garden Herbs at Williams- 
burg could have been duplicated almost en- 
tirely in colonial days in the herb patches 
at Mt. Vernon, Stratford Hall and other 
noted places. 

Agrimony, Angelica, anise, apple mint, 
balm of Gilead, Basil, bay, Beebalm , Berg- 
amot, Betony, Borage, Calamint, Caraway, 
catnip, Celery, Chamomile, Chervil, Chic- 
ory, Clary, Coriander, Fennel, Feverfew, 
Garlic, Hoarhound, Horse-Mint, Horse- 
radish, Hyssop, Lavender, Lemon Mint, 
Mandrake, Mustard, Nasturtium, Parsley, 
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winkle, Rhubarb, Rosemary, Rue, Saffron, 
Sage, Savory, winter and summer, Sorrel 
Spearmint, Sweet Marjoram, Tansy, Tarra- 
gon, Thyme, Turmeric, and Wormwood. 

Formal gardens in the Colonies did not 
appear until around the opening of the 18th 
century. Around stately Georgian man- 
sions the colonial gardens sprung into full 
being. 

Choice varieties of roses and other flow- 
ers were brought from England, France and 
other countries of the Old World. 

It will be recalled that when Thomas 
Jefferson returned from Paris he brought 
seeds, roots of flowers, trees and a number 
of vegetables not familiar in the New World 
with him. 

Monticello became a Mecca of flower 
lovers and botanists generally. 

Jefferson was generous with his treasures 
and during his stay in the White House he 
enriched the gardens there with new plants 
and flowers. 


*Flowers of Colonial Gardens 


These plants, according to Mrs. Webster, 
are known to have been grown in Colonial 
Gardens after 1700. 

Anemones, carnation, clove pink, colum- 
bine, crown imperial, daffodils, Evening 
stocks, gilliflower stocks, grape flower of 
muscary, hollyhock, houseleek, martagon, 
lily, marygold, moonwort, primrose, roses, 
scarlet cross, sedum,, Star of Bethlehem, 
Sunflower, Sweetbriar, tulips, violets and 
yellow day lily. 

Other flowers mentioned in colonial liter- 
ature of the period between 1700 and 1750 
are Amaranth, Bachelor’s Buttons, Bell 
flowers, Candy Tuff, Lilacs, Lily of the Val- 
ley, Peonies, Periwinkle. Southernwood, 
Spiderwort and the Striped Scotch Rose. 
In the next fifty years between 1750 and 
1800 we find mentions here and there of. 
Persian iris, double China pinks, double 
larkspur and snapdragons, gladioli, hya- 
cinths, oleanders and tuberose. 

Today as in colonial times herbs and 
simple flowers have come into favor again. 

As the Oriental proverb declares: 


“To raise flowers is a common thing 


rr Peppermint, Peppers, Peri- God alone gives them fragrance.” 
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YY is to be hoped that ae and a half 
from now, there will be an organization 
of the descendants of this war’s fighting 
men; and that it will be as deeply devoted 
to the perpetuation of American ideals as is 
the organization of descendants of Amer- 
ica’s great struggle for national independ- 
ence—the splendid patriotic organization 
known as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution has re- 
cently adopted some most exemplary res- 
olutions, which, it is to be hoped, may have 
the effect of starting a great nation-wide 
ground-swell for a reformation in several 
vital areas of American life. 

There is. for instance, the D. A. R. res- 
olution which calls upon its members in 
the several states to petition their respective 
State Legislatures and Boards of Education 
“to prevent the appearance before student 
bodies in tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions, of undesirable aliens and other 
avowed supporters of un-American doc- 
trines.” 

That is a complaint against an evil of 
long standing. It should find immediate, 
broad, and effective registration through- 
out the land. 

The D. A. R. further merits congratu- 
lations for its renewed declarations against 
bureaucracy and centralized government 
designed to “abridge the rights of the sev- 
eral states and infringe upon the constitu- 
tional freedom of the people.” 

The organization particularly petitions 
Congress to defeat “all legislative measures 
that have for their purpose the regimenta- 
tion of science in the field of technical in- 
vention and in medicine.” 

Specifically, it denounces the thoroughly- 
vicious Kilgore Bill (S. 702), which would 
set up rigid governmental controls over 
technical research and patentable inven- 
tions; and the infamous Wagner Bill (S. 
1161) which would provide for the social- 
ization and politicalization of medicine, 
including the regimentation of hospitals 


ey) 


‘lives and our institutions,” 


under the domination of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral at Washington. 


* * 


Among the other interesting and par- 
ticularly-commendable resolutions adopted 
by these patriotic women who trace their 
lineage back to George Washington’s gal- 
lant Revolutionary comrades-in-arms, is 
that which serves notice that many of the 
currently-publicized projects for post-war 
policy are “at variance with the declared 
policies” of the D. A. R.; and which warns 
members throughout the country “to weigh 
with great care all proposals placed before 
them, and to avoid use of this Society in 
connection with membership in other or- 
ganizations, or in the sponsoring of their 
programs.” 

“The principal objective of the Ameri- 
can people,” another D. A. R. resolution 
accurately asserts, “is to win this war in the 
briefest possible time, in order to prevent 
needless sacrifice of life.” And it sanely 
insists upon “removal of all obstacles, 
wherever found, to the speedy and success- 
ful termination of the war, in order that 
there may be equality of sacrifice by all 
groups until victory is won.” 

In strong language, the D. A. R., fur- 
ther, declares that “We, the people have 
an inalienable right to the fullest available 
information upon questions affecting our 
as a means of 
reaching decisions “independently and 
freely . . . upon a basis of knowledge.” 

Accordingly, these descendants of the 
men who fought to obtain freedom and 
sovereignty for the American Republic re- 
affirm their devotion to the liberties em- 
bodied in the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and “in 
particular to freedom of speech and of the 
press.” 

They call upon all officials of govern- 
ment—local, state, and national—whether 
they be executive, legislative, or judicial 
“to support and maintain those liberties 
and to defend them against any and all 
abridgement or limitation.” 
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The D. A. R., like all good Americans, 
will lend support to efforts toward “peace- 
ful investigation, co-operation and adjust- 
ment of problems between our own and 
other nations.” 

But the society, with commendable em- 
phasis, declares its staunch conviction that 
“the first responsibility of our own Nation 
is to reserve to its citizens the right to de- 
termine its own internal and foreign pol- 
icies. 

These policies include “the regulation of 
immigration; the size, kind, and allocation 
of our national defenses; and the main- 
tenance of our own sovereignty according 
to the orderly processes laid down in the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


* 


The D. A. R. recognizes that at the cul- 
mination of this war, millions of service 
men and women will return to their coun- 
try and their homes “in immediate need 
of employment through absorption into 
the industrial life of the Nation.” 

Naturally, “industry will be enormously 
taxed in readjusting from war-time to 
peace-time processes.” And so there is 
certain, to be for a time, a considerable re- 
employment problem. 

Therefore, the D. A. R. persuasively con- 
tends, Congress should “suspend all (gen- 


Memorial Service 


Q)N_ Memorial Day members of the 

D. A. R. assembled at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, London, to attend the 
Memorial Service for the officers and men 
of the U. S. Forces who fell in the last war, 
and to remember those who are fighting in 
this war. The address was given by the 


Rev. W. H. Elliott, Precentor of the C hape’ 


Royal. 


Mr. Elliott reminded his congregation 
that all men are now in chains and must 
>. to set themselves free; that the whole 
_ earth is the burial place of the Great ones 
who have given their lives for the ideals 
in which they believed. We do not need 
to mourn and certainly not to pity them. 
We should, rather, pray that God will give 
us some measure of their spirit, their sense 
of brotherhood. As the poet Donne once 
said in St. Paul’s, “We are all involved in 
Mankind.” The spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord and is lit by that great Flame. 
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eral) immigration into the United States 
for a period of at least five years after the 
close of the war.” 

Meanwhile, under the exercise of unusual 
war-powers, the President is admitting to 
citizenship a considerable number of aliens 
through suspension of usual naturalization 
requirements. Hence, the D. A. R. urges 
“vigilance in support of a return, at the 
close of the war, to strict enforcement of 
the immigration and naturalization laws.” 

Finally, the organization deplores the 
all-too-familiar public indifference toward 
elections, and correctly asserts that “with 
so many men absent from the country be- 
cause of the war, the obligation to vote 
falls in greater measure upon the women of 
the country.” 

And it urges, accordingly, that other 
civic-minded and public-spirited groups 
co-operate with the D. A. R. in urging 
women to register and vote in all elections, 
in recognition of the fact that the survival 
oi free, representative government demands 
a wide exercise of the right of franchise. 

The News-Sentinel heartily approves all 
these D. A. R. resolutions, and believes 
that a great majority of the public will 
share its gratitude for the clear, courage- 
ous re-assertion of such sound principles 
by such a splendid group of patriotic 
American women. 


Held in England 


Whatever happens we must be steadfast ond 
unafraid. Surely if we can fight together 
we can live together in peacetime, forget- 
ting our differences and striving to remem- 
ber our many possibilities of agreement. 


“Lord, while for all mankind we pray, 
O hear us for our native land, 
The land we love the most. 
Unite us in the sacred love, 
Of Knowledge, Truth and Thee, 
And let our hills and valleys ring 


With songs of Liberty.” 


After the service we passed into the 
Abbey where a wreath was laid on the 
grave of the Unknown Warrior by Mr. 
Howard Bucknell, Jr.. who also read the 
Lesson. Mr. Bucknell represented the 
American Ambassador, Mr. John Winant, 
who was unable to be present. 

As we passed out into the white glare 
of the street we saw, on the opposite side 
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of the road, another little ceremony being 
performed; a wreath being laid at the feet 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose statue stands 
in Parliament Square opposite the Abbey. 
Many Londoners, as they passed, paused a 
moment to watch and to remember a great 
man. 


Navy Thanks 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Washington 
June 19, 1944. 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
Honorary President General, 


National Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Memorial Continental Hall, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Poucu: 


Permit me to thank you for your wel- 
come letter of 21 April 1944, in which 


their ‘ily lives, that citizens learn to think 
about the great ones of the earth, and to 
remember that the Great Ones are vouch- 
safed to every nation on the earth. 

May Unwin. 
Dunsfold, Surrey, England. 


you acknowledge sponsorship by your 
organization of the landing craft for which 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were designated as sponsors. 

On behalf of the Department, I wish to 
express my gratitude for the fine, loyal 
spirit which has prompted the National 
Society and its component organizations to 
assume this important role. “Your valued 
cooperation and assistance are deeply ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James ForRESTAL. 


5s ‘The Flag of the United States of America in ee 


Technicolor 


February the Harry Sherman Pro- 
ductions Company of Movies applied 
to the Office of War Information of the Gov- 
ernment for authentic information on the 
“Correct Use and Display of the Flag of 
the U.S. A.” The O. W. I. Office referred 
the Productions Company to Miss Elizabeth 
Malott Barnes, at that time National Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Correct Use 
of the Flag, for the information desired. 
Miss Barnes has collaborated with Mr. 
H. Donovan who has written the script for 
the picture—to be a “Short” in Technicolor 
to be ready for showing and distribution in 
September. The Film will also be available 


Christmas Mail Regulations Issued 


T is not too soon to remind D. A. R. 

that Christmas gifts for soldiers over- 
seas must be mailed between September 15 
and October 15, to be sure of delivery by 
December 25. During this period, Christ- 
mas parcels may be sent without the writ- 
ten request of the soldier which is neces- 
sary at other times. Perishables will not 


for use in promoting education on the Cor- 
rect Use of the Flag in Schools and Organi- 
zations throughout the Country. 

This will be a wonderful opportunity for 
all Chapters of the N.S. D. A. R. to make it 
possible for the promotion of education and 
activities on the History and Symbolism 
and Correct Use of the Flag of the United 
States of America. Full particulars regard- 
ing the Film may be obtained from Mr. H. 


‘Donovan, 5255 Clinton Ave., Hollywood. 


Publications on the subject of the Flag 
were furnished the Studios by the my 2 
D. A. R. 
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be accepted and every effort will be Rae to. 


discourage the mailing of fragile articles. 
Women who start shopping now will avoid 
the disadvantages of last-minute hurrying 
and may devote time and thought to the 
preparation of these all-important links 
with home. 

Gift ats must conform to the regu- 
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lations which have been in effect for some 
time. They must not weigh more than five 
pounds, may not be longer than fifteen 
inches, and may not be more than thirty- 
six inches in length and girth combined. 
(That is, a package fifteen inches long may 
not be more than twenty-one inches around 
the middle.) Parcels should be wrapped 
securely. Women should bear in mind 
that they are opened for inspection before 
they leave the country, and wrappings 
should be arranged so that the contents may 
be examined and repacked with the least 
difficulty. A return address should be 
clearly marked on the outside of the parcel. 
Only one Christmas package will be ac- 
cepted each week from any one sender. 
Christmas parcels for Army personnel leav- 
ing the United States shortly before or 
after October 15 will be accepted from 
that date through December 10, upon pres- 
entation to the postal authorities of a change 
of address notification received from the 
soldier after September 30. Christmas 
cards and other first-class mail may be sent 
after October 15. Christmas cards must be 
sealed. 

The difficulties encountered by the Army 
Postal Service in handling mail for soldiers 
indicate that many people are still unfa- 
miliar with the proper method of address, 
or are careless. Twenty-five million pieces 
of mail go to soldiers overseas each week, 
and approximately 15 per cent of these 
are incorrectly addressed. There are 72.000 
men in the Army whose surname is Smith— 
356 of them are John W. Smith, and no 
one has estimated how many are John with 
other initials. There are 48,500 Johnsons, 
39,000 Browns, and 33,600 Millers. With 
surnames recurring as frequently as they 
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WISH to thank you for all your assist- 

ance in making the Nebraska Blood 
Plasma Display so successful. Your con- 
tacting the Washington Red Cross Head- 
quarters paved the way for obtaining some 
assistance from them. Their Kansas City 
district office was most gracious in coop- 
erating, even resorting to long distance to 
make inquiries and further offers. 

I feel especially indebted to the many 


chemical laboratories which spared no ex- 
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do, it may be seen that a man’s serial num- 
ber is often the only thing which distin- 
guishes his address from one of his fellows’. 

Women’s groups can perform a very real 
service if, in their meetings and publica- 
tions, they will remind letter-writers that 
addresses must include name, rank, serial 
number, organization, A. P. O. (Army Post 
Office) number, and the postmastbr of the 
city through which the mail is routed. 


* * 


Home Front Journal, edited by the 
Womens Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury, prints this about the War 
Bond work of the D. A. R. 


DOUBLED BOND TOTAL FOR D.A.R. 


The National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, has closed its 1943-44 club season 
with the round figure of $70,000,000 worth of 
War Bonds to its credit for the current year. Al- 
though some sales activities are included, this sum 
represents almost entirely Bond buying by mem- 
bers and investment of Chapter funds, and more 
than doubles last year’s totals. Thus, D. A. R.’s 
total War Bond figures since Pearl Harbor have 
risen to $100,743,117. 

A Continental Congress of this patriotic organi- 
zation is always good news for the War Finance 
Program, because of the spirited bond selling 
featured as an important part of the agenda. The 
most recent Congress held in New York during 
April, 1944, was no exception, and here again the 
Daughters exceeded all past performance and 
came close to quadrupling the amount of bonds 
sold when this method was first tried in 1942. 

At noon of each of three convention days, the 
Congress was turned over to Mrs. Russell William 
Magna, D. A. R.’s War Bond Chairman. Mrs. 
Magna is diminutive but dynamic, and her en- 
thusiasm is boundless. She has been known to 
stand on a chair in order to be fully visible by her 
audiences and the effectiveness of her sales appeal 
is evidenced by her results. Delegates to the 
April, 1944, Continental Congress bought and 
pledged $876,498 worth of additional War Bonds. 
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To The National Defense Committee 


pense nor time in complying with every 
request. The equipment, panels and para- 
phernalia used were what I have had in 
Washington and New York before. I used 
them then for club work featuring Inter- 
national Relations, in the Hall of Nations, 
Hotel Washington, your city. Life maga- 
zine took many pictures at that time which 
included Mrs. Hull and Mrs. Roosevelt with 
an English guest. 

Adapting this equipment to Blood Plasma 
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I was assisted by the Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, with full panel 
lithograph of transfusion in the field to 
wounded paratrooper. Below this was 
shown a Standard Army & Navy Combat 
Kit of Plasma, manufactured by Abbott 
Laboratories of North Chicago. 

One illustrated article came from Satur- 
day Evening Post. Several pictures were 
from Life. The Mentholatum Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., sent pamphlets which suggested 
maps showing locations of the different 
laboratories and blood donor centers. 

The Upjohn Company of Kalamazoo 
illustrated the Chicago Blood Donor Cen- 
ter, located opposite Marshall Field, on 
2 panels. Their representative phoned me 
here in York offering help. Another mem- 
ber called at the Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln. 
They obtained pictures of the entire ex- 
hibit and reproduced one on page 242 
of their April trade journal “The Over- 
flow,” which was mailed throughout the 
country. They devoted an entire page with 
much publicity. 

Parke, Davis & Company of Detroit used 
2 panels to show the different stages in the 
processing of plasma. Their cooperation 
was unusual. The same applies to Ben 
Venue Laboratories, Inc., of Bedford, Ohio; 
to Cutter Laboratories of Berkeley, both of 
which furnished pictures of their process- 
ing methods. 

Reichel Laboratories of Philadelphia 
furnished many blood donor booklets. 
Lederle Laboratories of Pearl River, N. Y., 
forwarded informative articles on plasma. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons of New York City 
wanted to furnish pictures on Human Se- 
rum Albumin but could not get govern- 


ment’s release to do so in time for me to ° 


use them. Chrysler Air-temp of Dayton 


attempted to help on airplane refrigeration — St: 
Graflex of Rochester, 


for plasma in transit. 


Experiences 
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N. y. a subsidiary of Kodsk, of- 
fered assistance. Kansas City Star Photo 
Department furnished immense enlarge- 
ment of blood donor auto caravan arriving 
at that place fom Falls City, Nebraska. 

One of our “Consolidated Command” 
Air Bases is located 25 miles from York. 
As a member of our Canteen Corps I make 
regular trips to the Base Hospital and assist 
in furnishing entertainment and refresh- 
ments to the convalescents. By contacting 
the chief show card designer of the Base 
arrangements were made for all the plac- 
ards and signs used in the exhibit. To 
show the attractiveness of these and the 
fine workmanship I am enclosing some 
kodak pictures taken here in my home. 

After the D. A. R. Nebraska State Con- 
ference at Lincoln the display was loaned 
to the local Red Cross Chairman for the 
March-April War Fund Drive. It was 
wanted for a week, but after it was set up 
it attracted so much attention they kept it 
for a month. It was shown in the windows 
of the Boyer Drug Company, York. Even 
the school teachers explained the story of 
plasma to their pupils and instructed them 
to visit the display, not only locally but 
those in some of the adjacent towns. It 
suffices to say that local quota was exceeded 
by more than 50%. 

One D. A. R. Regent, from one of the 
oldest and wealthiest sections of our state, 
wrote to me for advice and assistance. She 
said that after the State Conference this 
exhibit “had haunted her,” ever since her 
return home because her chapter had done 
nothing for the blood plasma project. They 
immediately got busy. This shows exhibits 
do have value. 

Minnie Mean, 

(Mrs. A. E. Mead), 
Fa lil State Chairman, D. A. R. 


Of a Daughter of the American Revolution as a Civilian Prisoner of War in 


Santo Tomas Internment Camp, Manila, P. I., 


from December 7, 1941, to 


September 27, 1943. Ethel M. Kneedler (Mrs. H. D.), Member Philippines 


Chapter, Manila, P. I.; 


IGHTEEN of our 39 members of the 
Philippines Chapter D. A. R., Manila, 

P. I., were in Manila at the time of the Japa- 
nese attack, December 7, 1941. Since then 


Ex-State Vice Regent, Philippine Islands D. A. R. 


most of them have been Civilian Prisoners 
of War in Santo Tomas Internment Camp, 
Manila. That number has recently been re- 
duced by one—that one being Mrs. Kneed- 


National Defense Committee. 
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ler, who returned with her husband, Dr. H. 
D. Kneedler, on the Gripsholm, arriving 
New York, Dec. 2, 1943. This is the first 
direct communication or information we 
have had in these two years, and what a joy 
it is. 

Mrs. Kneedler is a prominent Daughter 
of the American Revolution, and one of our 
leading members of the Philippines Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., Manila, P. I. She writes: 


Much has been written and told about the 
occupation of Manila by the Japanese and 
the life and experiences of those who were 
caught there. I will try to give you a short 
word picture of what happened to us in the 
21 months we were there. 

Manila was declared an open city when 
the armed forces left for Corregidor and 
Bataan, but there were certain objectives 
the Japanese wanted to get—such as ships 
at the piers, army and civilian warehouses 
in the port area and boats in the Pasig 
river. A few stray bombs hit a church, 
some buildings and a few residences near 
the air field, otherwise the city was left in- 
tact, as they wanted to use it when they 
came in. Noon time was their favorite 
time to bomb and Christmas day it was 
especially heavy—celebrating for us. 

At night the sky was ablaze, and smoke 
rolled high from burning oil we were de- 
stroying, to prevent its use by the Japanese. 

The occupation took place January 2, 
1942. Japanese troops came up the boule- 
vard past our Hotel—The Bay View— 
where we were living on the 10th floor. It 
made one’s heart sink, to see the inevitable 
happening. They took over the Hotel that 
night, placing seals on the building, the 
safes and safety deposit boxes. As rapidly 
as possible they took over other enemy 
alien properties. We were allowed to retain 
our personal belongings—such as clothing, 
jewelry and money in hand. 

We were taken into internment on the 
Sth, in trucks and busses to Santo Tomas 
University. I slept on the concrete floor of 
a room with 60 other women and children, 
and you may well imagine how uncom- 
fortable that was in the tropical heat of 
Manila. No provision had been made for 
us to sleep, nor to fed us. We got along as 
best we could. If it had not been for the 
Filipinos, many would have gone hungry 
those first few days when everything was so 
disorganzied. They flocked to the fence in 
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front of the Camp with their eyes full of 
tears and their arms filled with food trying 
to contact their employers and friends. 
During all this time they have been devoted 
and loyal. 

After a few days the Philippine Red 
Cross was allowed to take over and they 
fed the Camp for five or six months, when 
the Japanese began giving an allowance of 
35 cents per day per person and later raised 
the amount to 50 cents as food prices in- 
creased. This was pooled and food was 
purchased by a committee, and cooked 
for all. 

Dr. Kneedler and I were released after 
six days on account of his age when they 
began releasing people over sixty years 
of age, and we were allowed to remain on 
the outside until the “last round-up” in 
May 1943. Our two sons were interned in 
the Bay View for a month, but on account 
of illness and small children in the families, 
none were interned except Don who spent 
six weeks in Santo Tomas in the early days 
of th internment. He was re-interned with 
his family in May 1943, as was Edgar our 
youngest son, but his wife and children 
were still outside when we left. 

The selection of Santo Tomas as an in- 
ternment camp was a fortunate one for the 
internees, as there are 20 acres in the tract, 
and the buildings are of concrete and are 
modern. After a few months the Japanese 
allowed the building of shacks. Most of 
them are of bamboo and nipa palm. Some 
are very attractive and all are useful. There 
are 600 at present on the grounds and men 
are allowed to sleep in them and may keep 
their children with them, but the women 
must leave the shack at 7:30 at night. 

An Executive Committee of Americans 
and Britishers handle all of the affairs of 
the Camp—of course under the Japanese 
Commandant, but he seldom interferes and 
has been quite liberal, so that our camp 
was very outstanding compared with other 
camps in the Orient. 

There are nearly 4000 in this camp, with 
900 children, and when I tell you we have 
had no epidemic among them you can judge 
how well the camp is run. The children 
attend school from pre-nursery through 
High, and keep in good condition with their 
play and supervised sports. 

The adults keep fit and sane by doing all 
the work of the camp, from the cooking of 
the food to the cleaning of the garbage cans. 
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The most tiresome and monotonous thing 
about Camp life is the necessity of standing 
in line—from the early morning bathroom 
line, the food line, the dish washing line 
and so on throughout the day. 

Fresh fruits, vegetables, bread, cakes, 
cookies and peanuts, are brought in each 
day for sale, and the canteens have canned 
goods, meats, fowl and eggs when available, 
so that people having money can buy to 
augment the Line food. 

It has been possible for people with 
financial backing to borrow money for all 
of these needs, but for the unfortunate ones 
who have no contacts—and there are many 
of them—the food gets very grim. Three 
meals are served to children, and mothers 
of children under four and to people over 
60, and two meals to others. The morning 
meal consists of fruit, cereal and coffee. 
The noon meal is beans and fruit, the even- 
ing meal, meat when they have it (though 
there have been many meatless days), rice- 
noodles or sweet potatoes and some green 
vegetable and tea. Scrambled duck eggs, 
peanut loaf and vegetable goulash were 
served as meat substitutes. 

Of course we had no magazines for nearly 
two years, but there were two libraries in 


Camp, and many people spent hours play- 
ing bridge and other games in the halls or 
entrance. After the day's work was over 
we would take our canvas chairs and sit out 
in front of the Main Bldg., under the stars, 
and listen to music broadcast from the 
studio, or see a movie or stage show. You 
see we had all of our talent in there, as 
well as people from all walks of life. We 
reported to our rooms for roll call at 9 p. 
m., and at 11, lights were out. There were 
patrols over the grounds and through the 
buildings all through the night in case of 
fire or any disturbance. 

When news reached us that a repatriation 
ship was coming we could hardly believe it 
true, and especially when our names were 
included in the list. Of course we were 
glad to come, but, not at leaving our family 
behind, as well as many friends of long 
standing. 

We were three weeks on the Japanese 
ship, then were exchanged at Goa, Indix _ 
and transferred to the Gripsholm and felt 
free again. 


ETHEL M. KNEEDLER 
(Mrs. H. D. Kneedler). 
Submitted by Miss Ruth Bradley Sheldon, State 
Regent, Philippine Islands, and Chairman, Caro 
line E. Holt Scholarship Fund Committee. 
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AMP GRUBER, one of the largest train- 
ing camps in the southwest, has been 
located near the Muskogee Indian Territory 
Chapter of Oklahoma. 
Day rooms have been furnished, members 
have assisted at USO Center and pee ce 


homes were opened in Muskogee and vicin- 
5 ity to officers and men. 
1 This cooperation has been appreciated. 


Recently Maj. Gen. Sloan, commanding 
general of the 88th Division invited the 
chapter members as his guests to witness 
and participate in a most unusual naturali- 
zation ceremony held on the Parade 
Grounds of Camp Gruber when twenty- 
seven foreign born soldiers, already sworn 
into the Army of this country, were made 
citizens of the United States. 

These men were from many foreign na- 
7 tions. Some had families in the occupied 
countries. As this open air ceremony pro- 
gressed, presided over by Judge Eugene 
Rice with his court attaches, many of these 
be newly made citizens wept with gratitude. 
For sixteen years some of these men had en- 
deavored to meet the necessary require- 


ments for citizenship. 


One ill soldier 


WELCOMING THE NEW CITIZENS 


pleaded to be taken from his hospital bed 
to join the group and receive his citizen- 
ship. 

The Chapter Regent and Americanism 
Committee, with Military Escort assigned 
the group by Gen. Sloan, welcomed the new 
citizens and presented each with United 
States Manual and Flag. 

Mrs. Howarp Searcy, 
Regent, Muskogee Indian T erri- 
tory Chapter. 
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THE D. A. R. portrait of Thomas McKean of 
Delaware has been rehung in the North Gallery 
of Memorial Continental Hall after the Museum 
had it restored by a skilled professional who re- 
moved not only grime but even sealing wax used 
to mend the back of the canvas. 

The distinguished bearing of McKean is freshly 
revealed—here is the patriot who was citizen of 
both Delaware and Pennsylvania for he was Presi- 
dent of Delaware and its representative in Conti- 
nental Congress—as well as being Chief Justice 
of Pennsylvania for twenty-two years and Governor 
of that state for nine more. This brilliant son of 
Irish parents was born in Pennsylvania and be- 
fore he was twenty held public office and was on 
his way towards filling the most prominent posi- 
tions of two states. He was twice married—first 
to Mary Borden of Bordentown, N. J., who died 
leaving him six children; his second wife was 
Sarah Armitage of New Castle, Delaware, who 
bore him five children. 

Gilbert Stuart painted the original portrait of 
McKean—and it is now privately owned in Con- 
necticut. For a time it was thought Stuart had 
painted the Museum’s portrait but research reveals 
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OQur Museum 


it to be an excellent copy of Stuart’s painting 
made by a contemporary artist whose name is lost. 
Several copies were made from Stuart’s portrait— 
they hang in Baltimore, Philadelphia and one is in 
Madrid owned by the Duke of Sotomayer. 

Thereby hangs a tale—McKean’s young daugh- 
ter Sally married a Spanish grandee, the Marquis 
de Casa Yrujo, who was Minister of the Spanish 
Court to the United States in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. When he left the United ° 
States to continue his diplomatic career in Europe 
his American wife, Sally, took back to Spain with 
her a copy of her father’s portrait as well as title 
to four square miles of the state of Pennsylvania 
a land gift purchased by her father in 1803 and 
presented to her five years later. This Spanish- 
owned “McKean Tract” (near Sewickley) lay 
wild and undeveloped, until it was sold by Sally 
McKean’s Spanish grandchildren in 1881. 

There is some doubt as to who presented our 
Museum with the Thomas McKean portrait and 
we would like to take this opportunity to ask for 
information regarding the history of the painting 
and the donor. 


Py 
Portrait of Thomas McKean the Signer (1734-1817 
ey the Mi 
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State Conferences 


SD 


TEXAS 


7 Texas Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, held its Forty- 
Fifth Annual State Conference March 13 
to 15, in Austin, at the Driskill Hotel. Mrs. 
Frederick Brewster Ingram, State Regent, 
presided at the sessions. 

Among distinguished guests and mem- 
bers present were Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
President General; Mrs. Joseph G. Forney, 
First Vice President General; Mrs. Edwin 
Stanton Lammers, Vice President General 
from Texas; Miss Marion Day Mullins, 
Organizing Secretary General; Mrs. Samuel 
James Campbell, Treasurer General; Mrs. 
E. Thomas Boyd, National Chairman of 
National Defense; Mrs. Julius Y. Tal- 
madge, Ex-Recording Secretary General; 
Mrs. Dixie Cotton Herrin, Ex-Correspond- 
ing Secretary General; Mrs. George D. 
Schermerhorn, Ex-Organizing Secretary 
General; Mrs. James T. Rountree and Mrs. 
Maurice Clark Turner, Ex-Vice Presidents 
General and Honorary State Regents; Mrs. 
Harry Hyman, Mrs. Lipscomb Norvell, and 
Mrs. I. B. McFarland, Honorary State Re- 
gents; Mrs. Richard N. Grammer, Na- 
tional Vice President N. S. C. A. R., and 
Miss Vollie Jean Irvine, Junior National 
Vice President N. S. C. A. R. 

An important pre-Conference event was 
the annual National Defense Symposium 
conducted by the State Chairman and Na- 
tional Vice Chairman, Mrs. John Norman 
Weatherby. An interesting talk was made 
by Sergeant Eaton, a patient of McCloskey 
Government Hospital at Temple. 

A vesper hour service arranged by the 
State Chaplain, Mrs. Jack Coulson, was in 
memory of Texas members who had died 
during the past year. 

A meeting of the Executive Board also 
preceded Conference, as well as a birthday 
luncheon and meeting of the Texas State 
Officers Club, with Mrs. George T. Spears, 
First Vice President, presiding. During the 
business session Mrs. Spears was elected 
President for 1944-1945. 

_ The first formal meeting of Conference 
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took place in the Crystal Ballroom. 
welcome by Mrs. Rountree, Hon. Tom 
Miller, Mayor, Dr. John 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Miss Adrienne Shepard, Junior State 


President, N. S. C. A. R. The responses 


were given by the hostess Regents. 
The President General, Mrs. William H. 


Pouch, gave an address. 


An historical program arranged by Mrs. lie 
Henry R. Potter, State Historian, was pre- 


sented. 
At the close of the meeting a reception 


was given by the Ex-Vice Presidents Gen- __ m 


eral and Honorary State Regents of Texas. 


During the business sessions, stimulat- 
ing reports were given by the State Regent, __ 
and 


National Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, 
Advisers of sixtéen National Committees, 
and other officers and chairmen. 

A Junior Assembly, round-table break-— 
fast for Regents and chairmen, Regents’ — 


Club luncheon, and reception at the Gov- | 


ernor’s Mansion were events that added 
much to the successful Conference. 


JANE Ewinc Barrow 
Mrs. Edward R. Barrow), 
State Recording Secretary. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Members are urged to send changes 


of addresses to 


The Organizing Secretary General 
Administration Building 

1720 D St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


The 


opening ceremonies included addresses of 


H. Frederick, 
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EPTEMBER, the month 

opens.” 

The Indians Committee is happy know- 
ing that many among the army of students 
on the march for education are those for 
whom we have provided scholarships. As 
in the past we are assisting students at 
Bacone College (Okla.). The following 
information clearly illustrates why the work 
of this committee is so inspiring. Re- 
cently, The Tulsa Tribune published a 
four column article with photograph of 
Acee Blue Eagle and a picture of his fa- 
mous painting, “The Buffalo Hunt.” The 
painting had hung in the library of the 
U. S. S. Oklahoma warship, sunk at Pearl 
Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, and came up with 
that vessel when it was recently raised. 
Blue Eagle was formerly head of the art 
department at Bacone; he has received 
many commissions to portray historic 
sketches of the American Indian on the 
walls of state and government owned build- 
ings. By invitation Blue Eagle spent a 
year lecturing on customs and derivations 
of the American Indian at Oxford, Eng- 
land; 


“when school 


teil 


O the National Vice-Chairmen, State 

Chairmen and Chapter Chairmen of this 
committee and to each member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
“Greetings.” 

It is not possible, at this time, to give you 
a report of accomplishment under this ad- 
ministration, as this chairman has had little 
time to do more than to snatch the torch 
from the hand of the able chairman who 
preceded her . . . a torch burning brightly 
because of her efforts and the support you 
had given her. 

This committee does not start a new 
project. Throughout the years the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have been 
interested in the physical, educational and 


American Indians 


4, 


there are countless honors and ac- : 


complishments to relate about this talented 


Indian, Creek-Pawnee from the Anadarko 
reservation, but his greatest pride is in 
wearing the uniform of Uncle Sam. He 
has given up his dramatic customs but NOT 
his paint pots. Before he left his induction 
post in Missouri he had placed his trade- 
mark in tribal murals on the walls of the 
camp hospital and library. These were 
memorials to the first families of this coun- 
try, the American Indian. He recently ex- 
hibited his paintings to fellow soldiers at 
Wendover Field, Utah, where he is now 
stationed. As we live EVERY Day is said 
to indicate what we are. Imagine what 
an uplift the soldiers received in contacting 
such beauty and cheer where otherwise the 
routine life might be very drab. Coming 
upon us stealthily at Pearl Harbor the Japs 
were enabled to sink our ships and to send 
along with them to the bottom of the ocean 
Blue Eagle’s “Buffalo Hunt”—just as the 
painting has come back, so, united the Red- 
skins and the Palefaces are determined to 
hang upon the walls of life in America, 


the picture, PEACE. 


Lepa FERRELL Rex 
(Mrs. Loren Edgar), 


National Chairman. 


ra 


spiritual well being of the underprivileged 
boys and girls in the mountains. Your 
two schools . . . Kate Duncan Smith, at 
Grant, Alabama, and Tamassee, at Tam- 
assee are living examples of your interest ° 
and your constant effort on their behalf. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Tamassee, your boarding school, cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary this year. 
With your faith, help and prayers this 
school has grown, from the one frame 
house that was its birthplace, into a mod- 
ern school with twenty-five buildings, where 
three hundred and twenty mountain boys 
and girls are housed, fed and given much 
needed medical care. Here they are trained 
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to be teachers, farmers, home-makers and 
patriotic citizens. 

Kate Duncan Smith is a day school, 
with an enrollment of six hundred. These 
children trudge weary miles through sun- 
shine, rain or snow, over rough mountain 
trails, to meet the bus that carries them to 
school. 

Many from these schools are in the serv- 
ice of our country. An ex-student from 
Kate Duncan Smith has received the per- 
sonal thanks of the King of England for 
gallant service in Egypt. One graduate of 
Tamassee is a secretary in the White 
House, while two others are with the FBI. 

On the list of Approved Schools are 
the names of twelve schools and colleges 
doing their part, with us, in building pa- 
triotic Americans for the tomorrow that 
will so vitally need trained leadership. 
These schools are the American Interna- 
tional College, Berea College, the Berry 
Schools, Blue Ridge Industrial School, Carr 


Creek Community Center, Crossnore School, 


Hillside School, Hindman Settlement 


HE report for the fiscal year of the 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
in the service of the American Red Cross 
will comprise the work done from March 
first, 1944 to March first, 1945. Therefore, 
we are well on our way for this year. I 
know that plans not only sustain but exceed 
the volume of previous achievement. 

Now that it is September, and the first 


autumn chapter meetings are at hand, we’ 


are reminded of the importance of accuracy 
and completeness of reports. When the 
story is finally told, how our Society walked 
hand in hand with “The World’s Greatest 
Mother” we wish to have it all recorded. 
Hours of work should be carefully tabu- 
lated; and if this is impossible, the local 
Red Cross Secretaries may be called upon 
to assist in making the estimate. 

Our American Red Cross Committee with 
its splendid unity of purpose will proceed 
with all its might to even greater accom- 
plishment. 

The various projects are clearly outlined. 
Local Red Cross Secretaries should be con- 
sulted when new projects are undertaken 
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School, 
Maryville College, Northland College and 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. Your 
chairman wishes these schools every suc- 
cess and pledges to them her continued 
interest. 

“Daughters” you have built well in the 
years that are gone. The future beckons 
you to even greater endeavor. 

As you well know, your own houses re- 
quire upkeep, improvements or additions 
as time goes on. This is equally true of 
your schools. Both Tamassee and Kate 
Duncan Smith are outlining their needs 

. and their dreams . . . for these next 
three years. Your chairman will present 
them at an early date. The answer will be 
from your hearts. 

Through service to youth our Society is 
reborn. May God bless our efforts and 
bless those whom we have served, and shal] 
continue to serve as long as the Daughters 
of the American Revolution shall live. 
Henrietta P. CaARWITHEN, 

Chairman. 


or when doubt arises as to procedure. Above 
all, let us build upon what has been done; 
and cooperate with plans already in action 
in order to avoid loss or duplication of 
effort. 

Our members are serving valiantly in 


all Red Cross channels, both at home and | 


abroad; in emergency drives, in surgical 
dressing units, sewing and knitting. Many 
are Nurses’ Aides, others are teaching First 
Aid Classes and many are assisting in the 
work for the blind. They are busy in Camp 
and Hospital Service with its varied phases. 
Everywhere our members are in Red Cross 
uniform, The Gray 


as well as those modern Florence Night- 


ingales in our hospitals here at home, and — 7 


in the zones of combat. 


Many of our members are serving in 
and this year our | 


Blood Donor Centers: 
blood donations should double. 


Nobly our Juniors respond to every call. 


And as the days come and go, with war 


news sometimes breaking with increasing | 
(Continued on page 555) 


Ladies, the Canteen 
Service, Motor Corps and Staff Assistants, “i 


| 
af 


por twenty-four years the D. A. R. Man- 
ual for Citizenship has been used more 
than any other book in preparing thousands 
of prospective citizens to understand the 
principles of Constitutional Government. 
Not only has its purpose been to help the 
foreigner to understand the privileges pro- 
vided under this Republic, but also to assist 
him in becoming a loyal, law-abiding citi- 
zen, cognizant of the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

The per capita assessment of five cents 
per member enables the National Society 
to publish and distribute the Manual free 
for Americanism training. Thus each mem- 
ber participates directly in this project. 
Orders for Manuals are placed with the 
State Chairman, who orders them directly 
from the office of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary General. Because of the difficulties in 
printing there are a few of the foreign edi- _ 
tions that are out of print at the present — 


time. Since a revision of the Manual i is ala 2 


ay: of the objects of our Society is to 

romote education and the Student 
Loan ‘Fund i is one of the important commit- 
tees carrying out this object. 

The calls for student loans in these war- 
time days are very few with so many college 
age boys in the armed forces and the girls 
in war work. Yet we must not lose our 
interest in the student loan funds but should 
build them up so that money may be avail- 
able to the young people when peace comes 
and they desire to continue their education. 
Idle funds may be invested in War Bonds 
which pay us interest and help our country 
at the same time. 

This is a time to go over your rules re- 
garding the loans to see if any changes are 
needed. Here are a few suggestions for 
consideration if they are not already in use 
in your state. 

The applicants should be required to fill 
out a questionnaire and the D. A. R. State 
Committee should verify the references 
given. It is advisable to give preference to 
Juniors and Seniors in College as they have 


D. A. R. Student Loan Fund 
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ing planned, it may be several months be- 
fore all of the seventeen languages are 
available again. 

Citizenship classes and Naturalization 
Court still offer the greatest opportunity for 
the work of the Manual committee, but the 
use of the Manual has been extended to 
schools, army camps, settlement houses, 
welfare organizations and adult education 
groups. The Manual speaks up for Amer- 
ican institutions. Let each Daughter, her- 
self, know the Manual intimately and help 
spread the gospel. 


It will be gratifying to serve with all of 
you during the next three years in directing 
this most worthwhile activity of the Na- 
tional Society and I trust that the National 
Vice Chairmen of the committee, the State 
Chairmen, and I may help you solve any 
problems. Please call on us freely. 


»Lucime Horton LatTine 


(Mrs. Howard Arthur Latting) , 


National Chairman. 


<) 


proved themselves as to their cchelasiic 
standing and ability to complete the college 
course. A financial guarantor (not a 
parent) should be required and asked to 
sign the student’s promissory note. 

Loans should not be made without in- 
terest as that makes the students feel a little 
more responsibility about repaying them 
but the interest should not be so high as to 
be a burden—two percent is a good rate. 

Rotating loan funds are preferable to 
stationary ones where only the interest is 
used. Funds may be built up by state per 
capita quotas until they become self sus- 
taining through the repayment of loans. 
This is no time to relax efforts to get repay- 
ments on loans, especially as many former 
students are earnings good wages and are 
in a position to pay. 

May the time soon come when we will 
again have calls upon us for student loans 
and may we be ready to meet the situation. 


KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
National Chairman. 
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AS a background for my report of the 
activities of this committee, I would 
like to call your attention to the inspiring 
description and history of the Coast Guard, 
given in the message of our President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Talmadge, in the July issue of 
The National Historical Magazine. For 
Ellis Island is now a Coast Guard Receiving 
Station, where, after their training, the boys 
are sent to be assigned to their convoys and 
other duties. And to the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital at Ellis Island, are sent the ill and 
wounded of both the Coast Guard and the 
Merchant Marine. Many of these young 
men are suffering from bad war experi- 
ences, causing a disturbed mental condition 
and they are sent to our D. A. R. work shop 
to be rehabilitated. Many are brought 
back to mental health and are able to go 
back into the service. They are coming to 
our shop in increased numbers, around 35 
each afternoon, with over 100 new patients 
a month. At present we have three full 
time therapists, and two part time workers 
at Ellis Island, also a few valuable volun- 
teer helpers. 

The neuro-psychiatric service has neces- 
sarily been enlarged and many tubercular 
patients have been transferred to the U. S. 
Marine Hospital at Staten Island, where 
we have placed a part time worker. Be- 
cause of undue exposure in variable cli- 
mates, the tubercular patients coming to 
the Marine Hospitals, are increasing and 
our D. A. R. work must increase to meet 
the need. 

The same needs for a fuller program 
have also developed on the West Coast, - 
at Angel Island, where we have only a part 
time worker. Here also your gifts of money 
and boxes are much needed and greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Even though your State may be some 
distance from these Islands, the patients 
come from all over this country and a few 
from distant places, and go out again to all 
parts of the world. This is a real War 
Service for each one of us. 


The patients, including a sprinkling of — 
Spars, working under the direction of salle 


_binding, mechanical drawing, and an elec- 


Island—Angel Staten Island 


therapists, do many types of work, suited 
to their needs and interests. Many do 
weaving, which is one of the most adaptable 
crafts, and leather work continues to be 
popular and useful. Knotting belts, con- 
structing model ships and planes, drawing 
and painting, clay modeling, needlework, 
knitting, crocheting, and so on, all play 
their part. New activities and equipment 
this year include, finger painting, book- 


trical jig saw has been added. As our 
quota is but .05 cents per member, gifts of 
money are especially needed, that our work, 
which is so important at this time, may go 
forward. $15.00 warps a loom, $6.50 buys 
leather for tooling. Needed new materials 
are, wool, any kind or color, pearl cotton, 
3 and 5, preferably of one color, crochet 
cotton, 30-40 and 50, Dexter cotton, Bar- 
bour’s linen thread, 30-100, Bernats linen 
floss and leather pieces large enough to 
make mocassins (the men love to make 
these to wear), wallets and key cases. 

Each Coast Guard boy, when leaving, for 
his assignment, calls at our office and is 
given needed knitted articles and a Buddy 
Bag made and contributed by you. 

For program use we have an illustrated 
pamphlet and we recommend our 16 mm. 
film, also exhibit of work. If ordered to- 
gether the cost is $1.50; separately, $1.00 
each, to cover cost of mailing. 

Requests for these, including wool for 
knitting, should be sent to the D. A. R. 
Occupational Therapy Dept., U. S. Marine 
Hospital, Ellis Island, N. Y., and all boxes 
sent to the same address. Please send all 
gifts of money through your State Treas- 
urer to the Treasurer General, specifying 
for what it is to be used. 

This work is dear to the hearts of each 
one of us. We deeply appreciate all you 
have done in the past and ask your con- 
tinued interest and prayers for our young 
men and women in our U. S. Marine Hos- 
pitals. 

W. SALTForD, 
National Chairman. 
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siaetinat interest in the Filing and 

Lending Bureau was shown during the 
past year, and it is hoped the coming year 
may be marked by continued advancement 
and expansion of the work of this com- 
mittee. 

A letter has been sent to State Chairmen, 
requesting them to write to the chapters in 
their states, urging greater use of the valu- 
able material in the Bureau for chapter 
programs, and to encourage the contribu- 
tion by chapter members of original papers 
of national interest which, if accepted, will 
be included in the files. Thus, the dual 
purpose of the Filing and Lending Bureau 
will be accomplished. 

At present, there are approximately 5000 
papers on file, covering a wide range of 
subjects, which are sent out, upon request, 
at 25 cents each, and may be retained thirty 
days. Lectures, with lantern slides, many 
of them in color, radio addresses, plays and 
pageants, of patriotic and educational na- 
ture, may be obtained, also. Papers may 
be borrowed for home reading, school pro- 
grams, and research work; for Children of 
the American Revolution, Junior American 
Citizens, and other groups, if, in each case, 
a member of our Society is responsible for 
securing and returning the papers. They 
must be ordered and returned in the name 
of the same person. 

A catalogue of all material on file would 
increase the use of the Filing and Lending 
Bureau. The supply of catalogues issued 
in 1936 and 1940 is exhausted; but mimeo- 
graphed lists of papers, accepted since then, 
have been prepared and sent out, upon re- 
quest, at 25 cents acopy. The list of papers 
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accepted the past year is now available, and 


will be mailed promptly at the above price. 
Send orders to the National Filing and 
Lending Bureau, 1720 D Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the papers recently accepted are: 
“Legends of Southwest Virginia.” “His- 
toric Parris Island,’ “The Great Chalice 
of Antioch,” “The Place of Arts in Free- 
dom’s Cause,” “Trees of the Bible,” “One 
Huguenot Colonial,” “Mayling Soong 
Chiang,” and others of special interest to 
different groups. Two small records of 
“A Real Daughter’s Talk on Her One Hun- 
dredth Birthday Celebration,” and a lec- 
ture, “The Battle of Lexington,” with 73 
slides, have been added, also, to the files. 

During the coming months, with Consti- 
tution Day, Founders’ Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other anniversaries to be 
observed, it is hoped the Chapters will use 
our splendid papers, appropriate for such 
occasions, in their programs, thus releas- 
ing time and effort for war work projects 
of the National Society. Timely papers on 
topics related to National Defense work, 
Red Cross, and the part women are taking 
in the present world crisis may be obtained 
from the Bureau. 

If the Chapters will take advantage of the 
benefits of our National Filing and Lend- 
ing Bureau, it will be of great assistance to 
them in their work, and at the same time 
will help our committee in its effort to 
render the best possible service to the 
National Society. 

Minnie Rew FRENCH 
(Mrs. David E. French), 


National Chairman. 


Genealogical Records 


Epes Genealogical Records Committee is 
one of the most important of all our 
committees. Its objective is to have in one 
central place in the nation, our D. A. R. 
Library in Washington, copies of all un- 
published genealogical material of the en- 
tire nation prior to 1900. A good start has 
been made on this, but it needs the coopera- 
tive work of every chapter. The impor- 
tance of this work can not be over empha- 
sized as many genealogical records con- 
tained in family bibles, personal corre- 
spondence and papers constitute the only 


records available, and these are liable to 
loss and destruction. This type of record 
bridges a considerable gap in our statistical 
history when permanent records were 
loosely kept, entirely neglected or lost in 
fires which destroyed courthouses and other 
depositories. 

The principal work of the committee is 
the copying or abstracting of all forms of 
genealogical source material not heretofore 
copied for the Library. A few of the most 
important types of records desired are: 
From courthouses—marriages, wills, deeds, 
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probate records, court orders, etc. From 
churches: marriages, baptismal and death 
records, vestry and session books, etc. 
From cemeteries: tombstone inscriptions 
and cemetery records. From _ private 
sources: Bible records, diaries, letters of 
genealogical interest, etc. 

No Chapter or community is too small to 
furnish material for this committee, as in 
every community will be found church, 
town and cemetery records and old Bibles 
that contain family records. Chapters that 
have heretofore contributed many pages of 


contribution are asked to contribute at least 
one typewritten page of material for each 
member of the chapter. 

A Society such as ours must keep alive 
the ideals, principles and visions of those 
who made this country what it is, and to do 
this we must continue the work of copying 
and preserving the records of those who 
went before us. Will you not help? Your 
State and Chapter Chairmen can give you 
complete information as to the preparation 
of material. 


RutH Norris BERGER 


material are asked to do as much again this Sorte (Mrs. Alexander J. Berger), 
= Chapters that have made a lesser ogee National Chairman. 


S your new Chairman of Junior Mem- 
bership I would like to greet each of 

you personally; however since that is im- 
possible I will just hope that I may meet 
many of you in the not too distant future. 

I know you Juniors will be delighted to 
learn that I have the finest guiding hand 
possible, in this very important Junior 
work. Our own Aunt Helen (Mrs. William 
H. Pouch) has been appointed my Special 
Adviser! Mrs. Talmadge, our new Presi- 
dent General, has the most thoughtful ideas 
and she knew there was no better way to 
help a very new Chairman than to name 
Aunt Helen to guide her. 

On our War Program for this year we 
have the Metal Locator Fund (Mrs. Harold 
Ralston Simmons, Chairman, Box 658, 
Clarksdale, Miss.) ; Junior Motor Service 
(Miss Olive Webster, Chairman, 91 Hill- 
side Ave., West Newton, Mass.) ; Buddy 
Bags (Mrs. Howard E. Strock, Chairman, * 
1824 E. 4th St., Charlotte 4, N. C.), and Red 
Cross (Mrs. N. K. Lyons, Chairman, 171 N. 
Lassen St., Willows, Calif.) We must not 
forget our Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund, 
whose Chairman is Miss Mary Helen North, 
1512 N. Meridian St., Apt. 8, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and the Crippled Child project under 
Mrs. H. E. Forester, 6602 Meadowlawn, 
Houston, Texas. Junior Chairmen should 
write these project Chairmen for infor- 
mation. 

If you do not have a Junior group in 
your Chapter, please urge your Regent to’ 


The purpose of this Committee is to inter- 


business girls and 


appoint a Junior Committee 


est young matrons, 


Junior Membership 


C. A. R. graduates. Evening meetings can 
be arranged and those women who can not 
attend afternoon meetings will become in- 
terested. I feel that a Junior Committee is 
one of the finest ways to increase member- 
ship. As an example, here in Harrisburg 
our Jessie Kreamer Sherger group was 
formed in 1941 with a membership of 18. 
In 1942 our membership was 42. Our 
group was named for the Regent who or- 
ganized us and has since been our Ad- 
viser. The present Regent of the Harris- 
burg Chapter, Miss Abigail Jackson (whom 
you read about in the July issue of the His- 
torical Magazine), is a staunch supporter 
of our Junior Committee. She attends all 
our meetings and lends a helping hand 
whenever necessary. Your State Chair- 
man of Junior Membership will be glad to 
help you organize. If you do not have her 
name, write me and I will be glad to send it 
to you. 

Many States hold State Junior Assem- 
blies. They may be held at the time of 
the State Conference. Junior Chairmen 
are asked to attend and as many members 
as possible. Those who. attend will gather 
many new ideas for Junior work. 

I am wishing for many new Junior Com- 
mittees this next year and I will appreciate 
the help of you Juniors in stimulating inter- 
est in Chapters without Junior groups. 
Write me if I can be of help to you. 


Dororna W. FritcHey 
(Mrs. John A., II), 


National Chairman. 
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HE Neswker 1941 issue of the Na- 
TIONAL HisTORICAL MAGAZINE contained 
a history of Junior American Citizens work. 
The closing paragraph stated confidently: 
“J. A. C. clubs . . . . can function effec- 
tively no matter how great the period of 
crisis” . “members will continue to 
pray: ‘Our Father . . . help us always to 
be obedient, loyal American citizens.’ ” 

Less than a month later, on December 10, 
1941, a letter of emergency instructions 
from the National Chairman, on the Pacific 
Coast, went out to each State Chairman—to 
further ensure that “effective functioning.” 

. and in October 1943 the Magazine 
noted: . as the bells of the nearby 
church ring out at 11 o’clock each morning 
the children pause to offer up the Junior 
American Citizens Prayer—remembering 
their fathers and friends who are away at 
war. 

In the J. A. C. column in the November 
1942 Magazine is a brief record of the war 
service rendered in the first few months of 
conflict; the December ’42 and March °43 
numbers, respectively, show that home serv- 
ice and citizenship have not been neglected. 

The National Society gave its “vote of 
confidence” at the 1942 Continental Con- 
gress: the J. A. C. Committee was included 
among those receiving per capita allotments 
for their National expenses (in this case, for 
handbooks, pins, stationery, express and 
postage). 

The 1941-42 revision of the J. A. C. 
Handbook introduced Installation and Ini- 
tiation Rituals, a Code, History and some 
Songs. New National contests brought out 
suggestions for a banner, motto and songs: 
four song winners—both words and music 
by club members—were incorporated in a 
booklet in the fall of “43. The 1944 Con- 
tinental Congress established a National 
J. A. C. Motto, Song, and design for a 


and for a from en- 


[his is with a oe of great responsibil- 
ity that I take over the chairmanship of 
the Membership Committee of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Trying to assume a task that has 


been in the hands of four distinguished 


unior American Citizens 
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tries by club members in the] 1943 al 946 
contests. 

William Tyler Page, from his office in the 
House of Representatives, on June 8, 1942, 
congratulated a club on its mural interpre- 
tation of “The American’s Creed”, adding: 

. (as J. A. C.s) you will not only re- 
ceive a generous education to fit you. . . 
for your life’s work, but also to train you 
to be good American citizens and to know 
the reason for your faith in our splendid Re- 
public.” Praise of and belief in the J. A. C. 
program were expressed by General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (December 8, 1942—‘Some- 
where in North Africa”) and, on February 
22, 1943, by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education: 

A Charter Member of the first J. A. C. 
(called, in 1901, “Children of the Repub- 
lic”) club, Judge Louis J. Schneider, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who represented the clubs 
at Continental Congress, in Washington, in 
1910, ‘spoke again at Congress in Chicago, 
in 1942. Later he located the only known 
picture of the Founder of this work, Mrs. 
John A. Murphy (see the Magazine, April 
1943). Judge Schneider was present, with 
other former members, at the J. A. C. 
Breakfast, during Continental Congress, in 
Cincinnati, the birthplace of J. A. C., as was 
one of the original Children of the Repub- 
lic workers, now an Honorary President 
General, Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart. 

On January 17, 1944, plans were com- 
pleted with Mr. Maynard Cassady, Chief, 
Junior Citizens Service Section, Office of 
Civilian Defense, for J. A. C.s to receive. 
through membership in the Junior Citizens 
Service Corps, Federal recognition for their 
war service. 

Junior American Citizens: Godspeed! 

Hevten Grace HARSHBARGER 
(Mrs. Asa Foster Harshbarger) , 

Past National Chairman, Junior Amer- 

ican Citizens Committee, N. S. D. 

A. R. 

National Officers, really overwhelms your 
new Chairman, but with a prayer in her 
heart and a will to carry on the task 
to the best of her ability and with the 
aid of the splendid National Vice Chair- 
men of the Divisions, appointed by the 
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President General, the State Regents elected 
by the membership and the State Chairmen 
appointed by the State Regents that you 
elected, and with your help we shall suc- 
ceed. 

No organization that has not a healthy 
growth can prosper and one can go further 
and say that nothing, men, women, chil- 
dren, churches, political organizations, 
clubs, can fulfill their greatest sphere of in- 
fluence without growth. You may say—but 
this is war time. Yes, this is war time—our 
young men and women are fighting to pre- 
serve our America. Let us fight to pre- 
serve our America through the work of our 
great patriotic National Society, with new 
growth, new chapters, junior groups, 
C. A. R. Societies, new members—bringing 
new ideas, new zeal. Every member of our 
Society has a stake in it. It is yours as 
well as your membership committee’s. Try 
not only io locate new members, but organ- 
izing Regents for New Chapters, Leaders for 
junior groups and C. A. R. Societies. Re- 
member that it is quite as important to 
keep the chapters that we now have as it is 
to get new ones. Delinquent members and 
those planning to resign are just as im- 


portant to the Society if we can renew their 


O the circle of the Press Relations Com- 

mittee are welcomed many new mem- 
bers, both among the Special and Division 
Vice Chairmen and among the State Chair- 
men. They will find the task ahead of them 
both interesting and absorbing, and, most 
important of all, of the greatest value 
to our Society. 

After the lull of summer, the various 
chapters are about to begin another active 
D. A. R. year. Plans are in the making 
and many of them will develop into proj- 
ects which will be and should be publicized 
in the local newspapers. As the year’s 
program is formulated and given a start, 
each chapter can and should let it be known 
through the press what it plans to do. New 
committee assignments can be named and 


“Press Relations 
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interest 
lines are already established, their papers 
accepted, therefore less effort is required 
to gain them as it is with new members. En- 
trance into our Society is based on the rec- 
ords of our fighting ancestors who gave us 


as are new members and their 


our Country. These records must be full 
and accurate to be of any value, but it is 
well worth the time and patience. Hunt 
out prospective members and help them to 
become members of our National Society. 
The report of our membership standing as 
of June 1, 1944, has come to me from the 
department of the Treasurer General: Chap- 
ters, 2,567; Memberships, 145,460. 

In the various war drives it has been 
found most effective to set a goal toward 
which to strive and a slogan telling tersely 
what we are attempting to do, so as your 
Membership Chairman, I set as our goal, 
every member of the Membership Commit- 
tee working toward an increased member- 
ship, and as our slogan, “Keep Our Society 


Growing.” We can reach our objective 
with your help. 

Laura Littce Hawes 
es (Mrs. George Bright) , 


National Membership Chairman. 


be 


offer an opportunity not only for local, but 
also state-wide publicity. 

When our President General visits your 
state, here is an opportunity to publicize the 
Society and its leading officer, with picture 
and sketch. All state and chapter press 
chairmen should have for ready reference 
a copy of the issue of the NationaL His- 
TORICAL MaGaZINE of June 1944, which con- 
tains sketches of our new National Officers. 

Sometimes news is so important or of 
such value as to evoke editorial comment. 
Such comment may be favorable or un- 
favorable. The D. A. R. has been fortunate 
in that its splendid war endeavors have led 
to the publication of a number of editorials. 
entirely favorable. Recent editorial is illus- 
trative of the friendly sympathetic and ap- 


ir each State Chairman could send a release preciative attitude of many newspapers 

T through her state, giving the names of the toward our Society in consideration of what Re 
k new state appointments for newspaper copy its members are doing as their part in the == 
e in the locality where each one resides. great fight for freedom. 4 
T- Many State Conferences will be held within Note: In this magazine on page 521 we) 

re the next few weeks and of course these, too, 


reprint this editorial, 


oy 
Ps 
‘on 
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double- 
width, topped by a large pen-point illus- 
tration entitled, “Lending a Guiding Hand” 
appeared in the News Sentinel, Fort Wayne, 


This editorial of two columns, 


Indiana. A reprint of this editorial is be- 
ing sent to every chapter regent in the coun- 
try with an early issue of the National De- 
fense News and it is hoped that the editorial 
will be read at chapter meetings and given 


pee, press and radio are important chan- 
nels through which the activities, ideals 
and plans of our Society are made known. 
There is a public relations aspect in this 
work for one must conform to the stand- 
ards required by papers and by radio sta- 
tion management. Some of the right tech- 
nique one acquires by observation, train- 
ing, experience and by advice from com- 
petent persons. Fortunately for those as- 
signed to a radio committee some advice 
direct from the industry itself comes from 
Dr. H. B. Summers, manager of the Pub- 
lic Relations Division of the Blue Network. 
He gave a talk in March, 1944 before the 
Eastern district meeting of the American 
College Publicity Association. Thinking 
his suggestions had value for others than 
those engaged in college public relations 
work the network had them mimeographed 
for distribution. 


I would like to summarize them briefly 


as a guide for our radio work. Instead of 
the word college used by him I will use 
organization or similar word. 

1. It’s perfectly natural to want time on 
the air for your organization. It is a 
good idea if you go about it properly and 
by your broadcast get favorable attention 
for your group. It’s possible for a radio 
program to be poor and therefore bad pub- 
licity—the very opposite of what you desire. 

2. Consider first of all that radio is not 
an amateur affair. It is highly professional- 
ized and competitive. To compete with 
other good programs yours must be GOOD. 
Can you write a good radio script or can 
some of your members? Do you have good 
speakers or good musicians in your group? 
If so, then you are ready to talk with the 
radio station manager. Warning—don’t 
make your broadcast a commercial for your 
group and “just sing its praises.” Remem- 
ber a good commercial advertiser gives a 


Radio 


prominent display in chapter houses and 
places of meeting. 

Your National Chairman of Press Rela- 
tions will be grateful to receive any out- 
standing examples of D. A. R. publicity in 
newspapers or magazines throughout the 
country. 


CorNeELIA S. O'BRIEN, 
National Chairman. 


good program and only incidentally uses 
his commercial. Your program itself actu- 
ally is a recommendation for your group. 
Good talks on current questions or patriotic 
subjects can be given. Historical dramas 
go well. Forums are difficult. The “idea” 
type is excellent—some new idea or type 
in radio which is not overworked already. 

3. If you haven’t the necessary radio tal- 
ent then don’t try for a separate program ° 
series. Rather as an amateur make use of 
progfams already on the air which have a 
good audience assured—for instance the 
local news period and the time set apart 
for women. Make the acquaintance of the 
one who prepares the copy for the local 
news programs. He and the audience want 
local news. Send him every week good 
news items about your group—‘items that 
have a legitimate news value or human in- 
terest value.” He will use some, if not all, 
and that brings the attention of listeners to 
your group. News programs are popular 
and so the audience will be many times 
that for a separate broadcast. 

Secondly, every local station has a day 
time program for women. Arrange with 
this woman director, for broadcasts by 
members of your organization who have 
interesting stories they can tell about some 
of the work done, or who have had un- 
usual experiences, or who have “human 
interest value.” They can be interviewed 
by the woman director on the air. 

The complete talk can be obtained from 
the Blue Network, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Constitution Day—September 17—gives 
radio chairmen a good opportunity to ar- 
range for a broadcast or to send spot an- 
nouncement about the importance of ob- 
serving this patriotic day. 

MarTHA TAYLor Howarp, 
National Chairman. 


Margaret Lynn Lewis Chapter cele- 


THE RECENT CUTS THE CAKE 


brated its 50th Anniversary at Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, on February 4. The 
members of the Executive Board were host- 
esses of the Golden Jubilee Tea with the 
past Regents of the Chapter assisting host- 
esses. 

The Regent, Mrs. R. Hoskins Sclater, 
presided. 

The minutes of the first meeting of the 
Chapter, held on February 15, 1894, were 
read by the Recording Secretary, Mrs. W. 
E. Burnett, Jr. 

The Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. Lukens, 
presented the $100 war bond, the Chapter’s 
50th anniversary gift, to the Virginia En- 
dowment Fund as a memorial to the Organ- 


Roanoke Chapter Celebrates Its Golden Jubilee _ 


izer of the Chapter, Mrs. Lelia Maria Smith ae 


Cocke. Mr. Charles.Francis Cocke, presi- 
dent of the First National Exchange Bank 
of Roanoke and vice-chairman of the Vir- 
ginia war finance committee, expressed ap- 
preciation of this honor paid to his mother, 
who died April 5, 1899. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Turner, Program Chair- 
man and past Chapter Regent, introduced 
the speakers, including Mrs. William H. 
Pouch, President General, and Mrs. Bruce 
D. Reynolds, Virginia State Regent. 

Mrs. Dean Dunwody, Chapter Registrar, 
and Mrs. Robert Cochrane, Past Chapter 
Regent, sang two groups of songs. 

Mrs. Thomas S. Fox, Chapter Corre- 
sponding Secretary, read greetings from two 
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past chapter regents, Mrs. Arthur Row- 
botham and Mrs. Henry A. Dudley. 

The guests gathered around the tea table 
while Mrs. Ernest G. Penn, a charter mem- 
ber, blew out the fifty white tapers on the 
anniversary cake. 

The story of the Chapter’s faithful serv- 
ice as carried forward under fifteen regents 
shows a record of accomplishment, with the 
list of projects and beneficiaries steadily 
increasing. 

In 1895 the Chapter contributed $155.95 
to the restoration of the Rotunda of the 
University of Virginia after the fire. In 
1898 it contributed $141.57 to the Hospital 
Corps for the relief of wounded soldiers 
and sailors of the United States. In 1904 
it contributed $324.00 to the Virginia build- 
ing at the St. Louis Exposition. The same 
year the Chapter founded the Roanoke High 
School library with a gift of 800 volumes 
and $65.00 in money. As the years have 
passed the Chapter has given to the Red 
Cross, the mountain missions, the restora- 
tion of old county records, Continental 
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Hall, Gadsby Tavern, and many others. 
The Chapter has placed many D. A. R. 
Lineage books in the Roanoke Public Li- 
brary and has bound many volumes of the 
National Historical Magazine. 

The Chapter has placed a marker on 
“Argonne Hill” in honor of the Roanoke 
soldiers who served in the first World War; 
a marker to Agatha Strother Lewis, a great- 
granddaughter of Margaret Lynn Lewis; a 
large obelisk monument over the grave of 
General Andrew Lewis; and markers on the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers in this 
vicinity. 

During this World War the Chapter mem- 
bers have done Red Cross and war time 
social service work of every nature; have 
sold bonds, bought bonds, contributed to 
the Blood Plasma Fund, and have been in 
charge of the United Service Organization 
lounge every Friday night since May 1942. 

In 1929 the Mill Mountain Society, 
C. A. R., was formed under the sponsor- 
ys of the Margaret Lynn Lewis Chapter. 
D. A. R., and is to-day a thriving society. 


Council of Safety Chapter’s Great Granddaughter 


UR most beloved member is our Great 
Granddaughter, Mrs. Anne Powell 
Weaver Tarver, who was 86 years last 


March. Mrs. Tarver is the daughter of 


William M. Weaver and Lucia Minter « 
Dallas County, Alabama. Among her fone 
est childhood memories are those of th 
times spent with her grandfather who tol 
her of the early days of our country an 
tales told by his father who served in th 
Revolution. 

When Anne was five years old her fathe 
William M. Weaver enlisted in the Cor 
federate States Army, July 20, 1863. FE 
was 2nd Lieutenant, Company D, Duke 
Brigade. William Weaver’s father was 
Phillip Weaver of Selma, Alabama, bor 
in Pennsylvania, June 19, 1798. As 
young man, after his family had moved | 
Baltimore, he served with Travers and M 
rong, a great mercantile firm. Later the 
sent him to their large establishment 
Cahaba, the capital of the new state « 
Alabama. In 1816 he bought a stock « 
goods and opened a trading post at Moore 
Bluff. In 1819 this site was incorporated 
and named Selma. 


Phillip J. Weaver's father was Jacob 
Weaver of Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


POWELL WEAVER 
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A record from the War Department, Wash- 


ington, shows that “Jacob Weaver served in 
the Revolutionary War as a Captain of a 
Company designated as ‘Captain Jacob 
Weaver's Company.” Jacob Weaver was 
commissioned January 12, 1777. He was 
taken prisoner at Fort Washington and held 
in captivity on Long Island. The date of 
his exchange is not known. He died in 
1812. 

Mrs. Tarver’s family have been identified 
for generations with service to their coun- 
try. Her great-great-grandfather on her 
mother’s side, Colonel Robert Rutherford 
of Chatham County, N. C., was Colonel of 
the Committee of Safety. He retained as 
his emblem the thistle and motto “Never 
Give An Insult, and Never Accept One,” 
which were brought here by his Scotch 
ancestors. Mrs. Tarver’s maternal great- 
grandfather was Morgan Minter, a Minute 
Man of Chatham County, N. C. Her grand- 
father, William T. Minter was Captain of 
the Magnolia Cadets in 1836 when he led 
them to fight the Seminoles in Florida. In 
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1865, as - Colonel of the Dallas Militia he 
was killed in the Battle of Selma. 

In 1880, Anne P. Weaver married Wil- 
liam B. Tarver of Georgia. He died many 
years ago. Three of her children have also 
died. One daughter, Mrs. V. W. Liscomb 
is living in Americus, Georgia, and one 
son, Benjamin M. Tarver in San Antonio, 
Texas. She has 13 grandchildren and 11 
great grandchildren. Six of her grandsons 
are now in the service of our country. 
Three of them are in the Navy, two in the 
Air Corps and one is decoding messages. 

In her own words, Mrs. Tarver is a 
great “home-body.” Breaking up a home 
every now and then to move somewhere 
else has been her greatest trial. She is a 
member of the First Methodist Church of 
Americus. She still takes an active part 
in a number of societies and is an inspira- 
tion to all who know and work with her. 
Though she joined the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
Council of Safety Chapter on only one 
line, she had eight ancestors who were 
soldiers in the Revolution. 


Isaac Burrough Chapter Celebrates Fourth ae 


DUBON, NEW JERSEY, was the 
scene of a Fourth of July parade this 
year with the leading feature the Betsy Ross 
House carried in the parade by members of 
the Isaac Burrough Chapter, D. A. R. 
Those who carried and escorted the 
replica were Mrs. B. Franklin Hires, Mrs. 
L. A. Parkhurst, Mrs. E. Dornfield, Mrs. 
Arthur E. Kittredge, Mrs. E. W. Sullivan 
and Mrs. Lewis Pierce. Those participating 
in the ceremony wore white dresses. Many 
American Flags and other banners made a 
colorful note in the procession. 
GUEST DAY MEETING 
The Guest Day meeting of the Mohawk 
’ Chapter of Albany, New York was held at 
the Woman’s Club in Albany in April. 
The Regent Mrs. Edward C. Mason pre- 
sided. The guest of honor was Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Pouch, then the President General. 
Among the other guests were Regents 
of D. A. R. Chapters and Presidents of 
women’s clubs and organizations in Albany. 
A musical program was presented by Mrs. 
Kenneth MacAffer, contralto, accompanied 
by Mrs. Edward S. Dillon. 


Miss Lillian Gafe, Historian of the Chap- 
ter read an historical account of it. 

The speaker was the Rev. Howard Lane 
Ruhendall, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Albany. Tea was served by Mrs. 


E. A. VanderVeer, assisted by a committee. 


40TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREENWICH 
TEA BURNING CHAPTER 


The 40th anniversary of the Greenwich 


‘Tea Burning Chapter was celebrated with a 


festive luncheon at the Cohanzick Country 
Club in Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

The newly elected Regent Mrs. Thomas 
Earle ‘Reeves, presided. The invocation 
was given by Mrs. Jesse R. Reeves. 

The Committee of Decoration was Mrs. 
L. D. Sharp, her daughter, Mrs. Leslie W. 
Gibson and Mrs. F. Rodney Gibson. 

Mrs. Edward F. Randolph, the new 
State Regent was a guest, and gave as her 
slogan for the year: “Coming together is 
beginning, keeping together i is progress and 
working together is success.’ 

Mrs. Palmer M. May of W ildwood, State 
Vice Regent and Mrs. Ralph Stevens, State 
Chairman of Approved Schools made ad- 
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dresses. Greetings were given by Mrs. Jesse 
Haydock of Woodbury, State Chairman of 
D. A. R. Museum; and Mrs. Abram Isen- 
berg of Collingswood, State Chairman of 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage. 

Mrs. Robert C. Mulford was the only 
charter member present. She and Miss 
Henrietta Mahon who helped organize the 
Chapter told of its early history. 

A birthday cake with forty lighted 
candles on it was presented to the Regent. 

Madame Emtage of Neff College, Phila- 
delphia, recited the “White Cliffs of Dover” 
by Alice Duer Miller. 

Among the visiting Regents were Mrs. 
Charles Chase of Collingswood; Mrs. Her- 
man Morris of Salem; Mrs. William 
Rudardson of Magnolia and Mrs. Samuel 
Johnson of Atlantic City. 


STATE REGENT GUEST OF DU BOIS 
CHAPTER 


i Mrs. Benjamin Ramage Williams, State 


Regent of Pennsylvania was guest of honor 
at the luncheon of Du Bois Chapter of Du- 
Bois in June at the General Pershing Hotel. 

Other guests were Glenn H. Thomas, 
State President of the Sons of the American 
Revolution; T. H. Swartzlander, Editor of 
Western Penn S. A. R. News and Mrs. J. E. 
Hires, State Chairman of the American In- 
dians Committee. 

Mrs. M. E. Shaffer, Chaplain of the Chap- 
ter led the prayers. Mrs. H. A. Moore was 
the accompanist for the singing of the Na- 
tional ‘Anthem. A program of songs was 
presented by Stephen Carrier accompanied 
by Mrs. Carrier. Mrs. Lewis H. Foster the 
Retiring Regent welcomed the guests and 
then presented the gavel to her successor 
Mrs. Mabel K. Gibson. 

Mrs. Glade Jones was chairman of the 
Social Committee assisted by Mrs. B. C. 
Skinner, Mrs. Joseph F. Sprankle, Mrs. 
Mabel Gibson, Mrs. George H. Mundorff, 
Mrs. William H. Canon, Mrs. Jesse B. War- 
ren, Mrs. Luther J. Lukehart, Mrs. Roscoe 
Knapp, Mrs. W. E. Miles, Miss Ethelyn 
Fye, and Miss La Rue Smyers. 


regular meeting day, May 27th, was 
a highlight in the history of Gunnison 
Valley Chapter, Daughters of the American 
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A GRANDDAUGHTER ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 


Mrs. Naomi C. Brooks, a Granddaughter, 
member of the Peleg Gorton Chapter of 
Winfield, Kansas, celebrated her 100th 
birthday anniversary in March. 

Besides the tributes from the members 
of the D. A. R., Mrs. Brooks was the guest 
of honor at a tea given by the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, and at a family 
gathering and dinner of The Penguin Club, 
composed of authors and poets. They pre- 
sented her with a birthday cake. In fact 
this Granddaughter received four birth- 
day cakes on her 100th birthday. Mrs. 
Brooke, formerly Miss Naomi Sims, was 
born March 18, 1844, near Frankfort, Indi- 
ana. Her father was Stephen Sims, born 
November 24, 1792, in Cook County, Ten- 
nessee, and her mother was his second wife, 
Mrs. Nancy (Creek) Betts, who was born in 
Greenbrier County, Virginia. 

She had nineteen brothers and sisters. 
She taught school for four years and was 
married to Jackson Brooke, June 26, 1870. 

Her grandfather was William Sims, Jr., a 
member of one of the independent com- 
panies for the county of Albemarle, Vir- 
ginia, and was in actual service during the 
greater part of the Revolutionary War. He 
drew a pension for this service at the time 
of his death. He was under the personal 
command of General George Washington. 

Mrs. Brooks was elected a member of the 
Peleg Gorton Chapter in November. 

She has always been very fond of music 
and has the melodeon her father bought 
her when she was 12 years old. She still 
plays church hymns. About three years 
ago she played the piano at the 70th.anni- 
versary celebration of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of Grace Methodist 
Church. She takes an interest in the affairs 
of the day and has a very keen memory. 
She reads current periodic ‘als and the Bible, 
although her eye sight is now failing. She 
knows much of the Bible by heart. Mrs. 
Brooks listens to the radio while she knits 
her own woolen stockings because they can 
not be purchased now. 


Revolution, Gunnison, Colorado. The mem- 
bers were luncheon guests of Mrs. Clyde 
Buffington at the Allen Hotel after which a 
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brief adjournment was made, with a reas- 
sembly on the campus of Western State Col- 
lege. On a green and sheltered hillside, 
the Chapter had planted a young blue 
spruce tree to be presented to Miss Lucy 
Spicer in loving recognition of her charter 
membership in the Society and especially 
commemorating the occasion of her retire- 
ment as Registrar of Western State College. 
Miss Spicer’s thirty-one years a a mem- 
ber of the Faculty have endeared her to 
hundreds of students and townspeople. It 
was with sincere regret that Gunnison Val- 


—— JUBILEE DINNER and Cele- 
bration of the Keturah Moss Taylor 
Chapter of Newport, Kentucky, was held 
on June 7. Daughters from five other chap- 
ters joined in the festivities. The new 
State Regent, Mrs. Hugh L. Russell, of 
Ashland, Kentucky, was unable to be pres- 
ent due to illness in her family. 

At the guest table sat the two charter 
members, Mrs. Thomas P. Carothers and 
Mrs. Robert F. Sutton; the Chapter Regent, 
Mrs. William H. Tillman; past Chapter 
Regents; and guest regents and chapter 
representatives. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Carothers, one of the 
charter members, gave a toast to The Flag. 
After dinner the program was resumed be- 
ginning with the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” by the entire group, fol- 
lowed by the Pledge of Allegiance to The 
Flag. Mrs. Tillman, the Chapter Regent, 
then welcomed the guests, read messages 
of congratulation, etc. 
ing were given by Regents and chapter 
representatives from the Mary Inglis Chap- 
ter of Fort Thomas, Kentucky; the Re- 
becca Bryan Boone Chapter of Newport, 
Kentucky; the Elizabeth Kenton Chapter of 
Covington, Kentucky; the Captain John 
Lillard Chapter of Grant County, Kentucky; 
and the Cochise Chapter of Douglas, Ari- 
zona. 

The first officers of the newly formed 
Chapter were appointed May 28, 1894, 
by the State Regent. They were Mrs. 
Fannie Foote Maddux, Regent; Miss Fan- 
nie Foote Forse (later Mrs. Robert F. 
Sutton), Secretary; Mrs. Virginia Lovell 
Hodge. Registrar; and Mrs. Anna Mar- 


Words of greet-' 
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ley Chapter said its farewells to her as an 
active member and co-worker. 

Mr. M. J. Webber of the United States 
Forestry Service personally selected the 
tree and supervised the actual planting. 
After, the chairman, Mrs. C. T. Hurst spoke 
briefly. She presented Mrs. Charles C. 
Casey who read the dedication and made 
formal presentation of the tree. 

Gunnison Valley Daughters shall con- 
sider it a real privilege to watch over and 
care for the “Spicer Spruce Tree.” 


shall Wilshire, Treasurer. The charter 
members besides the officers were: Mrs. 
Josephine Crozet, Miss Ann _ Tibbatts 
Hodge, Mrs. George Hodge Bailey, Mrs. 
Sallie Gibson Gates, Miss Ann Lee Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Betty Berry Spaulding, Mrs. 
Margaret Roberts Barbour, Mrs. Mary Ket- 
urah Jones, Mrs. Jane Ramsey Washington, 
Mrs. Mary Ankeney Phythian, Miss Flor- 
ence May Washington, and Mrs. Caroline 
B. Powell Carothers. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Carothers of Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, and Mrs. Robert F. Sut- 
ton of Glendale, Ohio, today are the only 
two living charter members who are still 
members of the Chapter. 

One hundred twenty-six members have 
been enrolled in the Chapter. Many promi- 
nent local families are represented in this 


membership, among whom are descendants 


of the families of Washington, Taylor and 
Southgate. 
The Chapter during the past fifty years 


f 


has done its share in war work during the © a 
Spanish American War, and both World —| 


Wars, giving, as many others, of their 
time, money, and energy. It has aided 
financially some of the mountain schools 
of the Country. “It has shared liberally in 
the restoration and preservation of historic 
places, and in the building of historic 
memorials. It has helped finance the 
building and furnishings of the National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Memorial Continental Hall. It has 
contributed much historical and genea- 
logical material to the State and National 


Society libraries, as well as other libraries = —> 


in the State and Country. 


State offices have 


.elebrates Its Golden Anniversary 
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been held by some of its members, and the 
work and interests of the Chapter are the 
same as that of most of its sister chapters 
throughout the Country. 

Many commendations and expressions 
of congratulation were sent to Keturah 


Report of the Historian, Amsterdam 


fbn Amsterdam Chapter closed in June, 
the final of its nine meetings for the 
year 1943-1944. 

An outstanding event was the dedication 
of a service flag and honor roll. A large 
flag given by Mrs. Myron H. Kimball, 
bearing 32 stars was unfurled. Each 
member having men in the service lighted 
one of the white candles placed in a 
holder upon the Regent’s table. A gold 
candle in the center, in memory of Henry 
S. Wheeler, was lighted by the Reverend 
Frank T. Rhoad, our guest speaker. 

Students of the Americanization classes 
in the public schools visited Guy Park 
Manor as guests of the Chapter. 

On Chapter Day, the program was in 
charge of Mrs. Schuyler G. Voorhees, 
author of a history in rhyme of Guy Park 
Manor from its erection in 1766 to the 
present, “Down the Vista of the Decades.” 

The Rev. William D. Orr gave a most 
interesting history of St. Ann’s Episcopal 
Church from its origin in the old Queen 
Anne Chapel at Fort Hunter, New York 
in 1711. 

The Business and Professional Women’s 
Group has held four enjoyable and profit- 
able evening meetings. 

Ready and willing support has been 
given to the various projects of the Na- 
tional and State Societies. Among the 
more important may be mentioned the 
Rhodes General Hospital, and the D.A.R. 
Canteen in Albany; the scholarship and 
gifts to Tamassee; full subscription to the 
Blood Plasma fund; $100 to Red Cross; and 
several lesser contributions, including the 
annual History Award to Junior High 
School students. 

War work bars for over 750 hours of 
volunteer work on War Mobilization, Red 
Cross and Rationing Board projects since 
Pearl Harbor, were awarded to six mem- 
bers as follows:—Mrs. Fred M. Bennett, 
3000 hours; Mrs. Heth G. Coons, 1250 
hours; Mrs. Roy J. DeLaMater, 1162 hours; 
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Moss Taylor Chapter on its first fifty years. 
It is to be hoped that its next fifty years 
will be as worthy of celebration. 
ELIZABETH Morrow ow COOLEY, 

istoriai. 


> 


Mrs. Harry F. Ledlie, 1020 hours; Mrs. 


Schuyler G. Voorhees, 783 hours, and 
Mrs. F. Raymond Goller, 768 hours. 
Maupe S. McDurrie, 
Historian. 


+> > + 


Army Officer Guest Speaker 
U-YA-NO-GA CHAPTER held its 


monthly luncheon meeting June 22, 
at the Hotel Benham, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
with Captain Roger M. Salisbury of the 
6th Service Command, U. S. Army, as 
guest speaker. 

Miss Cora Knapp, chairman of the Good 
Citizenship Pilgrimage Committee, gave an 
interesting paper on “Women in War 
Work” and introduced Janice Bardeen of 
Penn Yan and Daisy Randall of Dundee 
who won the Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 
in their respective schools and were pre- 
sented by Miss Knapp with Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrimage pins. 

Mrs. G. L. Barden spoke on “Naturaliza- 
tion Court Proceedings” describing the 
procedure. 

For the second time this year the chapter 
gave 100 percent to the Blood Plasma Fund. 

Mrs. Marvin Allison was elected dele- 
gate and Mrs. F. E. Monnin, Mrs. Leo 
Colmey, Mrs. Wayne Waters and Mrs. J. E. 
Platman as alternates to the State Confer- 
ence at Utica Oct. 1 to 3. 

The Mrs. E. R. Bordwell Memorial prize 
of ten dollars given at the Penn Yan 
Academy commencement was won by Miss 
Barbara Beaumont. 

Mrs. F. E. Monnin, chairman of Girl 
Home Makers, announced that the two 
prizes given by the chapter for the best 
dresses in the Home Making department 
at the Academy were won by Miss Dorothy 
Holly and Miss Jane Nielsen. 


Mrs. Jos Mitton Warp, 
or Regent, Gu-ya-no-ga Chapter. 


‘5 


Parliamenta 


iJ 


- 


“Precedent.—The lawless science of the law, that codeless myriad z ee 


of precedent, that wilderness of single instances.”—TENNYSON. 


OUR Parliamentarian is the proud pos- 

sessor of a copy of “Jefferson’s Man- 
ual” written by Thomas Jefferson and pub- 
lished in 1840, now one hundred and four 
years old. It is “A Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice,” composed originally for the use 
of the Senate of the United States, with ref- 
erence to the practice and rules of the House 
of Representatives, and for further informa- 
tion I might add that it was “Entered, ac- 
cording to the Act of Congress, in the year 
1840, by Hogan & Thompson, at the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United 
States, for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Pursuant to that bit of information, | 
want to give you, verbatim, Section I of this 
Manual under the heading of “The Impor- 
tance of Adhering to Rules,” as follows: 
“Mr. Onslow, the ablest among the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, used to say, ‘It 
was a maxim he often heard when he 
was a young man, from old and experienced 
members, that nothing tended more to throw 
power into the hands of the administration 
and those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons, than a neglect of, or 
departure from, the rules of proceeding: 
that these forms, as instituted by our ances- 
tors, operated as a check, and control, on 
the actions of the majority; and that they 
were, in many instances, a shelter and pro- 
tection to the minority, against the attempts 
of power.’ 

“So far the maxim is certainly true, and 
is founded on good sense, that as it is al- 
ways in the power of the, majority, by their 
numbers, to stop any improper measures 
proposed on the part of their opponents, 
the only weapon by which the minority can 
defend themselves against similar attempts 
from those in power, are the forms and rules 
of proceeding, which have been adopted as 
they were found necessary from time to 
time, and are become the law of the House; 
by a strict adherence to which, the weaker 
party can only be protected from those 
irregularities and abuses which these forms 
were intended to check, and which the wan- 
tonness of power is but too often apt to sug- 
gest to large and successful majorities.” 

“And whether these forms be in all cases 
the most rational or not, is really not of so 


great importance. It is much more material 
that there should be a rule to go by, than 
what the rule is; that there may be a uni- 
formity of proceeding in business, not sub- 
ject to the caprice of the Speaker, or cap- 
tiousness of the members. It is very mate- 
rial that order, decency, and regularity be 
preserved in a dignified Public body.” 
(End of Section I.) 

Now, I have before me, a letter stating 
that the writer is “The Regent of a chapter 
founded in 1913 and it has never had any 
By-Laws.” 

This Regent said that when she became 
Regent she began to arouse interest in get- 
ting something to “steer by,” so she was 
sending me a set of by-laws adopted by the 
Chapter before having them printed. She 
also wrote that she wanted to know where to 
purchase a copy of Robert’s Rules of Order 
Revised, that she could not find same in 
New York. May I say that you can order 
a copy of R. R. O. R. at any book store, for 
if the store does not carry the book in stock, 
they will order a copy for you. The large 
Department Stores in New York City carry 
this book in stock, in their Book Depart- 
ments, or they will order it for you if they 
do not have it in stock—price is $1.50 I 
believe. Please do not send me money to 
purchase these books here, I will only be 
compelled to send the check back to you. 
General Henry M. Robert was the author 
of three books on Parliamentary Law. (1) 
“Robert’s Rules of Order Revised,” and, 
(2) “Parliamentary Practice,” also, (3) 
“Parliamentary Law.” 

No. 2—“Parliamentary Practice” is very 
elementary and splendid for beginners, and 
while the rules and customs most com- 
monly adopted by societies in this country 
are stated in “Rules of Order Revised,” it 
is assumed that the reader has read “Par- 
liamentary Practice” for it is an introduc- 
tion to “Parliamentary Law” and drills are 
given illustrating in detail the method of 
conducting business meetings. “Parlia- 
mentary Law” is the “Large Book,” and 
gives detailed explanations on certain sub- 
jects that are not fully explained in the 
other two books. These three books make 
a very wonderful and complete “cross ref- 
erence” of valuable and instructive infor- 
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mation and are in complete harmony, for 
the author has repeated many statements, 
applying them in different ways in different 
articles when the repetition would make 
the Article or Rule easier to understand. 
The Regent who was “reaching out” for 
something to “steer her ship of state” by is, 
I say, a very smart woman, and I hope she 
will read the first part of this Article that 


I quoted from “Jefferson’s Manual.” Just 
what a chapter does that has “no set of 
rules” to follow, I can’t imagine! Every 


club or organization, no matter how small, 
should have a simple set of rules to follow 
and in the case of a D. A. R. Chapter, those 
rules must be in harmony with the National 
Constitution and By-laws, and every Regent 
should read Article V, and Article IX of the 
National By-laws very carefully, to be sure 
that her Chapter’s by-laws do not conflict, 
in any way, with the National By-laws. 

I want to call your attention again to the 
“Model Set of Chapter By-laws” as sug- 
gested pages 104-108 in the 1942 Hand 
Book. This model set is arranged well, and 
according to Robert and is adequate for the 
use of any Chapter, with only a very few 
changes. Some sets of by-laws that come to 
my desk are too inadequate and so lacking 
in real information as to be of no value at 
all, because they “desire only a very simple 
set of by-laws.” Now there is quite a dif- 
ference in “constructive simplicity” and.an 
inadequate compilation of words, giving no 
constructive information. 

“Simplicity is the terminal point of all 
progress, as it is the terminal point of all 
perfection,” we are told. 

“No Society should adopt by-laws, or 
amendments to by-laws, that the members 
cannot interpret. When a draft of the by- 
laws has been prepared, it should be care- 
fully criticized to see that there is no am- 
biguity in the statements.” (Robert Par. 
Law, P. 376.) In the May Magazine I gave 
you Robert’s “Principles of Interpreta- 
tion,” page 380 of Par. Law. Please read 
these basic rules or principles over until 
you become familiar with the meaning of 
them. 


r, OUT OF THE QUESTION BOX 


Ques. 1.—Should “lost Resolutions” ap- 
oa in the minutes of State Conference? 

Ans.—Yes. See R. R. O. R. P. 247 under 
“minutes.”—(f) “All main motions (except 
such as were withdrawn) and points of or- 
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der and appeals whether sustained or lost, 
and all other motions that were not lost or 
withdrawn.” These are all essentials of the 
records! Also, see Robert’s “Par. Law” P. 
315—*All main motions (except such as are 
withdrawn) whether adopted or rejected, 
should be entered on the minutes and usu- 
ally the names of the makers of very impor- 
tant main motions, but NOT the Second- 
ers!” Yes: you certainly do have “lost mo- 
tions” recorded in the minutes of your con- 
ference. Why not? Some very important 
business could be brought before the So- 
ciety, and you would certainly want a rec- 
ord of it if it were “lost’—wouldn’t you? 

Ques. 2.—Your State Conference voted to 
revise and reprint your State By-laws to in- 
clude all amendments and changes made 
since 1929. Should this not be under the 
supervision of the present State Regent and 
her Advisory Committee ? 

Ans.—Your State Conference voted to 
revise and reprint your state by-laws, etc., 
and the Committee on Revision should be 
appofnted by the newly-elected State Regent 
and her Board. Certainly, the outgoing 
State Regent and her Board do not appoint 
Committees when they are going out of 
office. 

Ques. 3.—This is our problem of the 
moment: For the past few years, by a 
sort of an “unwritten law” it has been our 
custom to elect the outgoing regent to the 
Advisory Board and allow the oldest regent 
in point of service to retire. This has not 
always proved to be entirely satisfactory. 
Our question is: Has it been deemed ad- 
visable through the experience of others 
that the Advisory Board consist entirely 
of Past Regents? 

Ans.—Please read the June D. A. R. 
(1944) Magazine p. 401, also the April 
(1944) Magazine p. 240. You may elect 
your past officers to office, but to restrict 
your nominees to a limited few and tell your 
members who they shall vote for is not ac- 
cording to Robert. See P. 290 of R. R. 
O. R.—“The voting is not limited to nomi- 
nees, etc.,” and also you are told in the 
Hand Book—P. 106 not “to permit long 
terms and frequent re-elections. Rotation 
in office is essential to growth and develop- 
ment. Do not keep returning the same 
members to office year after year. 

Ques. 4.—The organizations in our city 
are organizing “A Coordinating Council” 
and they are asking that our Chapter con- 


' take part in meetings of an organization in 
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tribute funds and also ask that we elect vot- 
ing delegates to represent this chapter on 
this Council. I do not know whether I 
should do this and am asking you for the 
correct procedure for me to follow. 

Ans.—\ am sure that you, as Regent of 
your Chapter, received a copy of the 53rd 
Congress last April in New York. It is 
under the heading of “Protection of Name 
of the Society.” This resolution tells you 
definitely that we, as Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are “Committed to 
a policy of non-affiliation with other organi- 
zations.” That means exactly what it says! 
A resolution on Non-Affiliation was passed, 
or adopted, at the 42nd Congress, April 
1933. 
date was Friday, April 21, 1933 and is as 
follows: 

“Whereas, The National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, is being 
constantly requested to join or afhliate with 
other organizations in various projects 
necessitating the expenditure or collection 
of dues; and 

Whereas, The By-laws of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, make no provision for afhliation where 
financial obligations are involved; and 

Whereas, Dating from May 5, 1894, vari- 
ous resolutions have been adopted to the 
effect that we adhere strictly to the objects 
as defined in Article II of our Constitution 
NEITHER THE SOCIETY NOR ANY 
PART THEREOF shall identify itself in 
any official capacity with other organiza- 
tions; be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution as- 
sembled in the Forty-second Continental 
Congress, hereby reaffirms these resolutions, 
and expressly states that it cannot affiliate 
in any way with other organizations or 
group of organizations, but that it may 
cooperate, when it seems advisable, with 
any organization having objects kindred 


with its own.” 


“Affiliation” means becoming a part of; 
to unite with. “Cooperation” means asso- 
ciating with, or acting in conjunction with. 
“Affiliation” entails the matter of dues or a 
monetary obligation which in the end means 
official membership in and “becoming a 
part thereof” of the Council or organiza- 
tion. If you “cooperate,” you informally 


an unofficial capacity. Civic organizations 


may receive the approval of a D. A. R. 
Chapter, also members may join as in- 
dividuals, BUT A CHAPTER WHICH “IS 
A PART THEREOF” (of the National So- 
ciety D. A. R.) CANNOT BECOME A 
MEMBER of any other organization or 
group of organizations. According to this 
—your chapter cannot become a part of 
(nor be a member of) the so named “Co- 
ordinating Council.” 

It is important that I call your attention 
to certain matters of vital importance and I 
ask your attention to the following points: 

1. All communications addressed to the 
“Parliamentarian, N.S. D. A. R.” should be 
sent to Mrs. John Trigg Moss, 6017 Enright 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo., and NOT to Memo- 
rial Continental Hall. 

2. By-laws sent to Parliamentarian for 
correction must be typewritten. When re- 
ceived, each set of by-laws is stamped with 
date of receipt and taken “in turn.” Allow 
plenty of time—four to six weeks, and 
please do not ask that your by-laws “be 
given immediate attention.” Send your by- 
laws, as revised, to your Parliamentarian 
BEFORE you adopt them and NOT after 
your Chapter has adopted them. Questions 
of importance will be given immediate at- 
tention, and answered as quickly as possible 
—though it is very hard to secure a typist 
here during this war emergency period, and 
my schedule—in answering all mail has 
“slowed up” greatly. 

3. All printed matter is sent out from the 
office of Corresponding Secy. General (See 
P. 12 in your Hand Book). Your Parliamen- 
tarian does not have any printed matter, nor 
copies of your National By-laws, nor the 
Hand Book, here for distribution. Send to 


‘Headquarters in Washington, D.C. for same. 


4. The National Society asks that return 
postage be enclosed for the return of cor- 
rected by-laws and for all inquiries on mat- 
ters pertaining to points of Parliamentary 
Procedure.- See Pages 15 and 38 of Hand 
Book (1942). Be sure you have sufficient 
postage on your by-laws, etc., before mail- 
ing them to me. Communications request- 
ing answer by “Air Mail” or Special De- 
livery must be accompanied by the required 
amount of postage. Telegrams must be 
paid for and answers will be sent collect. 

Faithfully yours, 
ARLINE B. N. Moss 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss), 
Parliamentarian, N.S. D. A. R. 
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By Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER 
Genealogical Editor 


Gencalogical Department 


Note: aul letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the Genealogical Editor, 
a. . Continental Hall, Washington 6, D. C. Personal letters should be addressed to 713 19th 


, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Military lists of Augusta County, 
1756-1763 from Hening’s Statutes at Large, 
volume 7. (See August *44 National His- 
torical Magazine. ) 

Augusta County, Virginia, was formed 
from Orange County in 1738 and comprised 
all the territory northwest of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. It extended “northly, westerly 
and southerly to the utmost limits of Vir- 
ginia” which at that time was as far as the 
Mississippi River. 

In other words, Augusta County included 
nearly all of West Virginia and the 
states of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and that part 
of western Pennsylvania which Virginia 
claimed. 

This list locates these families, who, 
within a decade later, (and with very few 
exceptions), contributed to the Cause of 
American Independence: 


To James Boreland, for provisions 10 
ok John Dean, for provisions 10 
Fes David Cloyd, for provisions to In- ‘ 
dians 16 7 
“William Stevison, for provisions 
to Indians 19 6 
To John Gum, for horse hire 
To John Moore, for sorrel mare im- 
pressed for the Shawnee expe- 
dition, and not returned, ap- 
6 00 
To John Gisens, for the use of his 
horse in the same expedition 
To Walter Cunningham, for conduct- 
ing Indians 2 
To Robert Bratton, for horse hire 3 17 6 
To Alexander Sayers, for a horse im- 
pressed and killed, appraised 
to . 14 10 
To John Smith, for a horse impressed 
and killed and for hire of an- 
other horse 
To captain Abraham Smith 4 8 
Lieutenant Sampson Archer 3 15 
John M’Cay, sergeant.... 8 16 
‘William Cravens, do........... 
James Alexander .............. 1 3 
17 
James Stephenson ............. 2 


To John Farrell, and William Kite, 
45s each 
Adam M’Cormick 
John Leonard ................ 
Benjamin Kinly, 
Martin Philips 
William Woods 
James Burk 
Thomas Prichard, corporal 
Abraham Earhart 
John Blor 
George Watts 
Gasper Smith 
Michael Earhart . 
To Nicholas Hufman, Philip Harper, 
Valentine Castle, Jacob Har- 
per, and George Hamer, 1. 7 
8s, each 
To Jacob Hornbery 
Nigholas Frank 
Thomas Boyne 
Peter Moses 
George Moses 
Adam Harper 
To George Mouse, and Paul Shaver, 
1. 7 8s, each 
To Loudwig Folk 
Michael Frees 
Peter Vanimon 
Philip Hufman 
William Wilson 
Henry Benigar 
James McClure 
John Cunningham 
William Mintor 
Isaiah Shipman 
To Jacob Peterson, Jacob Wiece, Jos- 
enh Wiece, Benjamin Hagler, 
John Hagler, John Wizer, 
Postine Hagler, Henry Carr, 
Jacob Hagler, Martin Peterson, 
Jeremiah Cooper, 16s each . 
To Robert Trimble 
Jacob Goodman 
Gabriel Pickins 
William Shaw 
Michael Earhart, junior 
To Mathias Tice, Gasper Smith, Nich- 
olas Sivers, Nicholas Havener, 
Jacob Aberman, William Dyer, 
Andrew Full, John Still, Mich- 
ael Malow, Michael Eberman, 
Adam Little, and _ Aber- 
man, 14s, each 
To William Wilson 
To Robert Holmes, Daniel Evens, 
David Lard, 30s, each ...... 
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To Jacob Rolman, 
Bowen, 27s, each 

To John Fhares, corporal 
Matthew Black ............... 
Larkin Pearpoint ............. 
William Mintor, corporal 
George Malcomb, do 
John Crosby, junior 
Robert Trimble . 
Thomas Lawrence ............. 
George Goodman .............. 
George Capliner ............. 
John Malcomb ................ 

To Michael Hogshead . 
John Crosby, senior ........... 
William Cunningham 
William Flemin 
Robert Cunningham 
Thomas M’Comb 
William Gragg ............... 
Thomas Paterson .... 
Robert Magery 
Joseph Dikton 


and Thomas 


To William and Daniel 
Reme, 

To George Hedrick, John Seller, John 
Miller, Charles Man, Jacob 
Pence. Jacob Grub, Charles 
Rush, Cunrod Kinsel, 5ls. 
each 


To William Blair ........... 

To Michael Eberman, John Reiger, 
and Nicholas Sivers, 46s. each 

To Michael Malow, John "Stilt, John 
Eberman, Adam Little, John 
Colley, William Dyer, and 
Jacob Eberman, 46s. each 

To John Dunkle ........ 

Christopher Colley .... , 

To Roger Dyer, George Malow, 
George Fults, Mathias Tice, 
Walter Cunrod, Gambriel Kite, 
Jacob Kite, Valentine Kite, 
George Kite, Jacob Havener, 

To Nicholas Havener, 
Dunkle, 39s. each 

To Thomas Barrow 

George Anderson . 
William Ralston .. 
James Bradshaw . 
John Davis . 

To Robert Minice and Robert M’ M'Cay, 
35s. each 

To Daniel Long aaa 

John Cunningham, junior ...... 
James Alexander ............. 
Andrew Full ... 

To captain Francis Kirtley, lis. 6d. 
deducted for hides received by 

To Lieutenant Christian Bingaman 

Benjamin Kindley, serjeant..... 
John Ozban, serjeant 
John Bingaman 
Daniel Price 


George Man . 
Peter Miller . 
Tetrach Couch . 
Jacob Moyers . 
Stephen Hanburgher ........... 
Jacob 


Nicholas Mildebarler .......... 
Henry Long 
James Fowler 
John Frazier . 
Robert Belche . 
Hugh Wilson . 
James Lawrence 
William Hook 
Thomas Wilmouth ............ 
Jacob Man . 
Thomas Powell 
George Kite 
Gunrod Umble 
William Kinsey . 
Cornous White . 
To Nicholas Null, Charles Fi ie, John 
Early, 11s. each 
To Gunrod Peterfish 
To Peter Trusler, George peter 
3ls. each 
To Arthur Trader . 
To Nathaniel Harri son, Robert Black, 
17s. 17s. each 
To Matthew Black 
William Shannon ........... 
Mooes Sample 
To Jacob Richards, John Richards, 
35s. each 
To Ury Umble, Daniel Cloud, 30s. 
each .... 
To Christopher ‘Armontrout, 
Kindler, 32s, each 
To Isaac South 
John Fulse, Poston Nosler, 19s. 


each 


‘Jacob 


To Holerick Hushman ite 


William Shaw 

Martin Umble 
Lieutenant Daniel Smith. 
To Matthew Patton, William Cravens, 
William Wilson, James M’- 
Clure, James Thomson, Edward 
Michael Mallow, 


M Garey, 
_Honicle Hufman, Henry Peni- 


ger, Willry Cunrod, John King, 

Robert Patterson, George Mof- 
. fett, John Reburn, James Rob- 
ertson, Alexander Craig, Samuel 
Kerre, John Armstrong, Thomas 
Patterson, Adam Reburn, Rob- 
ert Anderson, Edward Ervin, 
Frederick Eister, Samuel Pat- 
terson, Matthias Dice, John 
Dunkle, Lodowick Wagoner, 
Thomas Baskine, David Bell, 
Michael Hogshead, Robert 
Trimble, James Camp bell, 
George Dunkle, James Hamil- 


Vin 
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1 12 “ 
18 
12 
1 9 if 
12 1 18 
14 1 
8 1 12 
8 1 18 a 
17 1 10 % 
5 114 
12 13 
9 
10 00 1 
19 2 13 00 a. 
13 1 ll 
6 1 10 ae 
13 13 a 
10 16 4 
6 1 10 a 
19 
16 2 
1 1 16 ‘ 
16 
1 18 
9 
3 2 
8 12 
16 
1 14 
18 10 
1 16 
2 00 1 ll 
19 
15 3 10 
9 
1 7 
ie 
18 
15 
18 
15 
0 18 
0 
13 
1 
ae 4 
12 6 
10 
00 6 3 
8 
2 00 


Young, John Young, James An- 
derson, George King, James Se 
Stephenson, Thomas Stephen- 
son, John Stephenson, Gaun 
Leeper, Arthur Greer, Adam 


Miller, 5s. each ll 15 00 
To captain Ephraim Love 7 16 
William Cravens, serjeant 2 8 
Adam Stevenson, corporal a 
Thomas McCorne, corporal 
To John Campbell, Andrew Little, 
James Young, 20s. each 3 
To Edward Ervin 322 
John Stevenson, James Stevenson, 
23s. each 2 6 00 
Thomas M’Namar 1 
Robert Minnis 
William Blair 


MAarrIiAGE Bonps In Mason County Court- 
HOUSE, MAYSVILLE, Ky. Copiep By LIME- 
STONE CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(B-bondsman, F-father, M-mother, W-witness) 
17 
Burns, Zepheniah, and Millice Drinnin, April 11, 
1797. Joseph Early, B.; Joseph Staggs, F.; Mary 
Staggs, M.; Edward Mills, W.; David Wood, 
W 


Caldwell, Andrew, and Mary Light, July 24, 1797. 
Bartholomew Fitzgerald, B. 

Devore, Nicholas, and Polly Hall, Jan. 18, 1797. 
Christopher Colglazer, B.; Edward Hall, F. 

Dixson, John, and Rachel Rogers, Jan. 10, 1797. 
John Dickson, B.; Moses Wood, B. 

Garrard, John, and Elizabeth Porter, Apr. 5, 1797. 
Nathan Porter, B.; Nathan Porter, F.; Allen 
Wood, W. 

Gray, John, and Mary Stewart, Feb. 9, 1797. Mat- 
thew Gray, B. - 

Humphreys, Qwen, and _ Isabella Keith, Sept. 4, 
1797. Robert Gill, B. 

Maxwell, John, and Agnes Bowyles, Feb. 14, 1797. 
Henry Bowyles, B. 

McConnell, Thos., and Polly Downing, Mch. 26, 
1797. Joseph Downing, B. 

Peeds, Wm., and Caroline Green, May 8, 1797. 
Wm. Peade, B.; John Green, B.; Richard 
Green, F.; Elizabeth Green, M.; John Reed and 
Jas. Fry, W. 

Peterson, Isaac, and Anna Johnston, Jan. 21, 
1797. Johnston Ross, B.; John Ross, consent. 

Pickrell, William, and Sary Ferren, Feb. 20, 1797. 
John Ferren, B. 

Rezner, Nicholas, and Mary Stout, Feb. 24, 1797. 
Zebulon Stout, B.; David Stout, F.; Susanna 
Bassett, W. 

Ricketts, Wm., and Lucinda Nash, Jan. 24, 1797. 
Bartholomew Fitzgerald, B.; Edward Nash, F.; 
Elizabeth Nash, M. 

Robinett, Richard, and Ruth Collier, Jan. 11, 1797. 
Joseph Collier, B. 

Rulon, Joseph, and Ruth Vanmeter, Apr. 3, 1797. 
Joseph Van Meter, B.; Robert Smith, W. 


Salmon, John, and Mary Journey, Jan 12, 1797. 
Peter Journey, B.; Joseph Journey, F.; Mar- 


garet Journey, M. 


Scroggs, Alexander, and Martha Finney, Feb. 27, 


1797. James Finney, B.; Thos. Finney, F.; 
Dryden, W. 
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Shovil, Wm., and Milly Botts, Mch. 27, 1797. Lucy 


Botts, M.; Nancy Botts, W.; Samuel Hedges, W. 

Wamsley, Isaac, and Elizabeth Ginn, Apr. 29, 1797. 
Wm. Ginn, B. 

Watson, Abraham, and Mary Moore, July 4, 1797. 
Aaron Moore, B.; Joseph Moore, F. (Joseph 
Moore, F. of Mary Given.) 

Welch, Abraham, and Margaret Shirly, June 3, 
1797. John Duryo, B. 

Whaley, James, and Ann Ramey, Apr. 26, 1797. 
John Baker, B.; Wm. Ramey, F.; Bernard Pres- 
ton, W. 

Whaley, John, Jr.. and Charity Clark, Feb. 24, 
1797. Wm. Clark, Jr., B.; John Baker, B. 

Wharton, John, and Nelly Sualts, May 10, 1797. 
Benj. Wharton, B.; Edward Sualts, F.; Wm. 
Bradford, W. 

White, William, and Sarah Fisher, Mch. 18, 1797. 
George Fisher, B.; Robert Smith, W. 

Wiley, Eli, and Elizabeth Seals, Jan. 5, 
Simon Rinchart, B. 

Williams, Thomas, and Mary Fox, June 7, 1797. 
David Bell, B. 

Wood, Allen, and Airy Porter, Jan. 11, 1797. John 
Garard, B.; Nathan Porter, F.; Thos. Wood, W. 


1798 


Bayles, Benj., and Elizabeth Wood, Sept. 25, 1798. 
George Wood, B. 

Callen, James, and Anne Wells, Feb. 26, 1798. 
Wm. Vansickles, B.; Wm. Wells, F.; Wm. Col- 
lins, W.; Mary Well, consent; Robert Wells, 
consent. 

Calvert, Gerrard, and Rosanna Mcellvain, Mch. 
14, 1798. Thos. Webb, B.; Wm. Mellvain, F.: 
John Mellvain, W. 

Dye, Mounteen, and Elsey Glenn, Dec. 11, 1797. 
Robert Glenn, B. 

Lee, John, and Mary Cantwell, Jan. 22, 1798. 
George Berry, B. 

Lowry, James, and Catherine Gutridge, Sept. 11, 
1798. John Gutridge, B. 

Long, Robert, and Sally Burke, Mch. 26, 1798. 
Wm. Burke, B. 

Myers, Joseph, and Margaret Walker, Feb. 16, 
1798. Jacob Wier, B. 

Mann, John, and Abigal Devons, Mch. 8, 
David Devons, B. 

Murphy, John, and Margaret Britton, Oct. 19, 
1798. Wallace Briton, B. 

Moss, Moses, and Mary Pitzer, June 27, 1798. Jas. 
Monohan, B. 

Moss, Elijah, and Polly Smith, Aug. 8, 1798. 
Uriah Glascock, B. Andrew Smally (step- 
father of Polly) ; Susannah Smalley, M.; Peter 
Glascock, W.; Wm. Moss, W. , 

Fulton, Hugh, and Jane Rogers, Dec. 11, 1798. 
John Rogers, B. 

Gill, Reuben, and Elizabeth Chapman, Apr. 24, 
1798. John Chapman, B. 

Grenaed, William, and Milly Price, Dec. 18, 1798. 
Thos. Price, B.; John Carel, W.; Veanny Price, 
F 


1797. 


1798. 


Gutridge, John, and Margaret Parkinson, Sept. 27, 
1798. James Lowry, B.; Wm. Parkison, F.; 
Elizabeth Parkison, M.; Jean Parkison, W. 

Harmon, Samuel, and Elizabeth Robinson, Nov. 
13, 1798. Isaacher Davis, B.; Ralph Harmon, 
F.; Ann Robinson, W.; Sam Robinson, W. 

Helm, Samuel, and Phebe Watson, Nov. 17, 1798. 
John Clark, B.; John Watson, B.; Meredith 
Hedm, Jr., F.; John Logan, W. 
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Hurst, John, and Elizabeth Harper, June 7, 1798. 
Chal Harper, B.; John Harper, F.; Henry 
Hurst, F. 

Hurst, James, and Elizabeth Stapleton, Mch. 12, 
1798. Robert McCollough, B.; Wm. Staple- 
ton, F. 

Pangburn, Hampton, and Margaret Luckie, June 
11, 1798. Joseph Luckie, B. (Joseph Luckie, 
brother of Margaret, made oath of age and 
mother’s consent.) 

Pyle, John, and Mary Poe, Apr. 24, 1798. Wm. 
O'Bannon, B.; Joseph Poe, F.; John Poe, W. 
Ratcliff, Silas, and Elizabeth Pinson (or Nancy), 
Feb. 12, 1798. Jas. Harris, B.; Thos. Pinson (or 
Pirson), F.; Gooding Tyman, W.; Benj. Perry, 


Rice, James, and Sarah Mofford, Nov. 19, 1798. 
John Mofford, B.; Daniel Morford, F. 

Records, John, and Sarah Stewart, Aug. 20, 1798. 
Wm. Stewart, B. 

Row, John, and Sally Griffin, Dec. 3, 1798. An- 
drew Griffin, B. 

Robinson, John, and Sarah Dalap, July 30, 1798. 
Geo. Gilgeese, B.; Mary Colby, W.; Josiah 
Robinson, W. 

Rogers, Rawlin, and Hannah Evans, Feb. 5, 1798. 
Benj. Rawlins, B.; Francis Evans, B. 

Rush, Wm., and Lydia Campbell, Dec. 7, 1798. 
Jas. Bailey, B.; John Campbell, B. 

Rumford, Jonathan, and Elizabeth Cox, Sept. 5, 
1798. Jos. Cox, B. 

Sidwell, Nathan, and Pressby, July 21, 1798. 
Wm. Pressby, B.; Levi Sidwell, B. 

Simmons, Leanard, and Elizabeth Pollard, Aug. 2, 
1798. Benj. Pollard, B. 

Smedley, Frederick, and Catherine Hines, Jan. 2, 
1798. Geo. Berry, B.; Jacob Lintz (?) consent. 

Spates, Robert, and Nancy Beeding, Nov. 28, 1798. 
Thos. Beall, B.; Tabitha Beeding, M.; Robert 
Taylor, Jr., W. 

Starke, David, and Martha Rogers, Dec. 11, 1798. 
John Rogers, B. 

Terhune, Albert, and Nancy Carter, Feb. 6, 1798. 
Wm. Cole, B.; Henry Carter, F. 

Watkins, Caleb, and Hannah Cole, May 28, 1798. 
Ephraim Cole, B. 

Wallis, Michael, and Charity McCane, June 30, 
1798. Jas. McCane, B.; Wm. McCane, F.; Mary 
McCane, M.; Wm. Young, W. 

Watson, Arthur (born 1770), and Tempy Robert- 
son, Aug. 28, 1798. Richard Robinson, B. (See 
Hist. of Sangamon Co., IIl.) 

Wood, Jesse, and Keturah Tharp, Aug. 29, 1798. 
Wm. Wood, B.; Andrew Tharp, B. 

Ashir, James, and Sarah Ford (Sarah 21 yrs. old 
Oct. 28, 1798), June 5, 1798. Jacob Beeding, 
B.; Blanch Ford, M. 

Beath, Thos., and Elizabeth Crawford, Jan. 14, 
1798. Samuel Crawford, B.; William Crawford, 
consent. 

Davin, Wm., and Mary Harris, Jan. 30, 1798. 
Charles Stewart, B. 

Harris, Edward, Jr., and Elizabeth Campbell, June 
7, 1798. Robert Campbell, B. 

Lucas, Edmond, and Kipiah Burns, July 5, 1798. 
a B.; Robert McCollough, B.; John 

urns, F. 


_ Neel, John, and Betsey Boyd, Aug. 5, 1798. 


Samuel Boyd, B 


-; Wm. Boyd, F.; Edward 
Chany, W. 
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Scott, Thos., and Matty Ralston, Feb. 25, 1798. 
George Ralston, B.; Rachel Ralston, Consent; 
John Ross, W.; Joseph Harmon, W. 

Smith, John, and Violet Buchannon (21 yrs. old), 
Aug. 1, 1798. Wm. Jones, B. 

Tarvin, Joseph, and Martha Cowgill, June 26, 
1798. Thos. Tarvin, B.; Elisha Cowgill, con- 
sent; George Tarvin, W. 

Vanschiack, Hezekiah, and Sarah Clark, July 16, 
1798. Samuel Clark, B.; John Clark, F.; John 
Vanschiack, B.; Allbright Flora; John Steven- 
son, W.; John Chanceslor; Samuel Allen, W.; 
John Flora, W. 

Whips, Wm., and Celia Finch, July 30, 1798. 
James Whips, B.; Jas. Finch, F.; John Whips, 
W. 


Queries 


Queries must be typed double spaced on 
separate slips of paper and limited to two 
queries (a) and (b) of not more than sixty 
words each. Add name and address on same 
line following last query. conform- 
ing to above requirements will be published 
as soon as space is available. 

The purpose of this section of the Genea- 
logical Department is mutual assistance to 
those seeking information on same or re- 
lated families. 

Correspondence regarding former queries 
cannot be answered by this department since 
no information is available prior to June, 
1938, after which date all is published. 


(b) Selby—Who were the parents of Sarah 
and Rebecca Selby? Rebecca married Peter 
Moran. Sarah married Stephen Wilson, son of 
Stephen Wilson and Rebecca Nelson of Baltimore, 
Maryland, February 9, 1812. Stephen and Sarah 
Wilson lived in West Virginia. Their children 
were named Richard Magruder, Sarah Ann Selby, 
Joshua Selby, John Allen, William Selby, Nancy, 
Archie, Rebecca and Stephen Shaw. Mrs. Clem 
Wilson, Route #6, Box 437, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

1°44. (a) Crowell—Wish Crowell Revolu- 
tionary patriot, with his service, dates, residence, 
wife, children: their birth dates and to whom mar- 
ried. The line follows: Charles Wesley Crowell 
1850-1927 of Bloomfield, Wisconsin, son of Edward 
-Crowell 1807-1881 of Allegany County, New York, 
town of Centreville. Edward, son of Thomas and 
wife Abigail, either Gleason or Shotwell. Want 
data for Thomas and wife. 

(b) Persons—Want the lineage of Caroline 
Persons, 1817-1893 the wife of Edward Crowell. 
Edward had brothers, Samuel, David, Joseph, 
Thomas, and sister Phoebe. The Crowell family 
was formerly from New Jersey. Perhaps the Il’s 
were left off on name of immigrant, as Crowe or 
Crow. O. M. Hand, 901 Ferguson Street, Charles 
City, Towa. 

1°44. (a) Norris—John Norris married Miss 
Capell, St. James’ Parish, Anne Arundel, Mary- 
land, in 1685. They had a son, John Norris, 
Junior, who married Clare Wells. John and Clare 
had twu sons, John and Martin. I would like to 
know if John and his brother Martin had Revo- 
lutionary service. 

(b) Whitmore—Would also like to know if 
Captain George Whitmore, South Carolina Revo- 
lutionary soldier, was a son or grandson of Sir 
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George Whitmore, Lord Mayor of London. Mrs. 
Ella M. Orvin, 977 King Street, Charleston 26, 
South Carolina. 

1°44. Garrison—Want lineage data on John 
Garrison, born New Jersey, married Elizabeth 
Lewis. He had three brothers, Abraham, Henry, 
and Hassel; settled in Wyandot County, Ohio, 
about 1830. A son Elisha Garrison, born Novem- 
ber 22, 1824, married Mary Elizabeth Girton, Ross 
County, Ohio. Mrs. Reed Vincent, Post Office 
Box 165, Marshall, Michigan. 

1°44. (a) Dennis-Highfield—Jesse Dennis 
married first 1805 Woodford County, Kentucky, 
Sarah Highfield. Want birth, death (dates and 
places), parentage of each and data. Children: 
Dolly married George Smoot; Hannah married 
about 1840 John Moore—lived in Marion County, 
Indiana; James Harvey married first Lucina Cook, 
second Eliza Cook, third Lydia Helen Hubble. 
By second marriage Jesse Dennis had children: 
John and Temple. 

(b) How connected to Jeremiah Highfield of 
Fayette County, Kentucky, 1789 (Woodford cut 
from Fayette) and Hezekiah Highfield of North 
Carolina in Revolutionary War times? Want 
parentage of John Moore and any data. Mrs. 
J. V. Hardcastle, Route 1, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

1°44. (a) Lahr-Fisher—Who were the parents 
of Anna Maria Lahr who was married to George 
Fischer about 1753? They lived on Pipe Creek in 
Carroll County, Maryland, from 1754-1797. They 
moved from Pennsylvania to Maryland in 1753. 
George Fischer died in 1797 in Carroll County, 


em is the most wonderful thing 
in the world, but today that freedom is 
challenged and endangered. What are we 
giving our lives for in this conflict? It is 
our future that we want most. Our future 
of freedom. 

Freedom of religion, speech and educa- 
tion; freedom from want and fear; the 
right to achieve any standard for which 


“Let Freedom Ring” 
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Maryland. Mrs. Elmore Petersen, 854 15th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

1°44. (a) Miller—Wanted data of Jacob Mil- 
ler and wife with issue. He was born 1739, the 
son of Robert and Ruth (Haines) Miller of East 
Calm Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
Known child: Abraham Miller born 1758 married 
(1) Phoebe Webb 1782 (2) Nancy Miller 1800. 
Lived at Lime Ridge, Columbia County, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

(b) Friends Records—Wanted location of 
any Friends Records, which include Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Mrs. G. W. Rogers, 414 
4th Street, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

1°44. (a) Clark—Jacob Clark, born about 
1799, where (?) parents wanted. Lived in Parke 
County, Indiana, to 1820; Bureau County, Illinois, 
to 1834; Logan County, Illinois, before 1837 
through 1847. Married about 1819; to whom (?). 
Above dates determined by place and birth of 
children. Parke County opened for colonization 
1818. Court House built 1826, destroyed by fire 
1858. Can give list of children. 

(b) Allan-Musick—Parentage of Abraham 
Musick, born November 11, 1803, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, married February 6, 1831, Clark County, 
Indiana, Anne Allan (born December 24, 1812 
New York, died June 10, 1885) a daughter Elenor 
Musick (born July 29, 1832, Logan County, Illi- 
nois) ynarried August 14, 1848, Springfield, San- 
gamon County, Illinois, to John P. Clark, (born 
April 1, 1820, Parke County, Indiana). Miss 
Charlotte Barlow, 409 Park Avenue, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota. 


we strive; the right to live our own lives 
without interference of the government, 
and the protection of our basic govern- 
mental principles are the democratic ways 
we are fighting to protect. Never must we 
let this Democracy down. “Let Freedom 
Ring, Forever.” 


—By TierK, Good Citizenship 
Pilgrim, Lincoln County, Nebraska. 
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American Red Cross 


Dear CONTRIBUTORS: 


| is a pleasure to report that the new dead 
lines for the NaTiIonAL HIsTORICAL 
MacazIn¥ help us to bring that publication 
out on time. 

May I urge upon all who send in material 
for it to have it reach us not later than the 
Twentieth of each month. 

Now vacation days are over we are look- 
ing forward to receiving reports of chapter 
meetings. 

Please do not make these chapter reports 
more than 300 words in length. 

Be sure to capitalize all titles of officers, 
such as Chapter Regents, etc., etc. 

Keep your material full of news, give 
names and cities where the Chapters are 
located and be sure to give names, full 
names or initials of persons mentioned. 

To those who prepare the reports of State 
Conferences the same general rules apply. 
Be sure and send the material about the 
State Conferences in not later than two 
weeks after the events, if possible. 

Your Editor is pleased with the cordial 
response which came from the Chairmen of 
National Committees in regard to their 
work. 

I hope the National Chairmen will keep 
up the good work and keep us thoroughly 
informed on the progress of the Committees. 

By the way, because of transportation 
difficulties, we cannot receive back copies 
of the Magazine from our friends. In order 
to complete our reserve files we asked for 
these copies and had a generous response. 

But please do not send in any more. We 
must spare Uncle Sam all we can in these 
days of an over taxed postal system due to 
the War. 

Faithfully Your Editor, 
ELisaBETH EL.icott Poe. 


Editorially 


Dear READERS: 
OUR National Chairman writes ie 
with sadness in her heart as today she 

has received word of the serious illness of 

her predecessor, Mrs. C. A. Swann Sinclair. 

As many of you know Mrs. Sinclair was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident 
when she was returning from the Fifty-first 
Continental Congress held in Chicago. She 
spent weeks in the hospital and has been 
obliged to return again and again. 

Her daughter tells us she watches for 
each issue of the magazine and reads it or 
has it read to her, from cover to cover. 

Therefore, dear Louisa, this magazine 
and this message go to you from this office 
with the love and devotion of your Editor, 
your Secretary and your successor and 
with the sincere wish you may soon be well 
and strong and free from pain. 

We will make the Nationa HistoricaL 
MAGAZINE what you wanted, and what you 
still want it to be, the very heart of the Na- 
tional Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and each message from each 
National Officer, Chairman or Chapter 


Officer will be the heart beat which brings 


life itself to this Society. 

May all members of our Society who 
realize how faithfully Mrs. Sinclair carried 
on these last three years in spite of pain 
and intense suffering show their apprecia- 
tion by renewing their subscriptions and by 
persuading other members to subscribe to 
the magazine, to read it and to better under- 
stand the work of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Yours most sincerely, 

IsABELLE C. Nason. 
National Chairman, National 
Historical Magazine Committee. 


+ 


(Continued from page 533) 


horror, and again with lessening pain; 
whether we are girding for battle or pre- 
paring for the final peace, the American 
Red Cross Committee shall exert its maxi- 
mum strength in money, work and blood 
until our soldiers come home and every 


wound is healed. 


* As your National Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Committee, I greet you and 
know that your best efforts are being un- 
stintedly given. 
HazeL SCHERMERHORN 
(Mrs. George D.), 
National Chairman. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
_ MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL, 17th and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT —1944-1945 


President General 
Mrs. Jutius Younc Tatmapce, Administration Building, 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


/ a lst Vice President General 2nd Vice President General 
Mrs. Joun Locan MARSHALL Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray 
Clemson College, S. C. Glen Cairn Arms, 301 W. State St. * 
Trenton, N. J. 
3rd Vice President General Wires 
Mrs. T. B. THrockmorton, 919 45th St., Des Moines 12, Iowa 
Vice Presidents General ; 
(Term of office expires 1945) 
Mrs. Frank G. WHEELER Mrs. Carson GILLASPIE 
810 E. College Ave., Appleton, Wisc. 1505 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. = 
Mrs. oe TILLINGHAST GARDNER Mrs. Howarp P. ARNEST 
D. #2, East Greenwich, R. I. 4166 N. E. Beaumont St. Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Rosperts HINKLE Miss Mary CuarissA WELCH 
1 Park Road, Roswell, New Mexico Thomaston St., Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Joe Curtine Mrs. Osmonp Dore HEAVENRICH 
pe 610 Main St., Williston, N. Dak. ard 1504 Greenwood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
Miss Heten May McMackin Mrs. JoserH SIMPSON SILVERSTEEN 
413 N. Broadway, Salem, III. Brevard, N. C. 
Mrs. Epwin Stanton LAMMERS Mrs. LaFayette LeVan Porter 
a ci P. O. Box 5, Alamo, Texas ; 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle, Ind. “2 
a (Term of office expires 1947) | 
Mrs. BinNEY BATCHELLER Mrs. ALEXANDER J. BERGER 
ei Wallingford, Vt. fap 403 N. 4th Street, Arkansas City, Kansas 
Mrs. S. WILLIAMS » 
101 Rodman Road, Mrs. GeorrreEy CREYKE 
Past Penny Hill, Wilmington, Del. eet 3525 R St. N. W. » Washington 7 Og 


Mrs. WILLARD STEELE, 250 N. Crest Road, Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Registrar General 
Mrs. Roscoe C, O'Byrne 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Historian General 
Mrs. Frank Epcar Lee 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Recording Secretary General 
Mrs. STANLEY THORPE MANLOVE 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary General 


Mrs. FrepericK PALMER LATIMER 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Mrs. Raymonp C, GoopFELLOW Mrs. Freperick G. SMITH 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. an 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasurer General Curator General 
Mrs. Haic Miss Emeine A, STREET 
1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Reporter General to Smithsonian Institution 
Mrs. Witt1am Horsrat, 1007 S. Second St., Marshfield, Ore. 
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National Board of Management—Continued _ 


shy 


State and State Vice Regents for 1944-45 


ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mas. T. H. Narter, 8 Vine St., Montevallo. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Henry Gravy Jacoss, Scottsboro. 
ALASKA 
State Regent—Mas. Perex Granvison, P. O. Box 1134, Fair- 
banks. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Roseat Lavery, Box 827, Fairbanks. 
ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mus. Eowarp J. Rorn, 817 McAllister St., 
Tempe. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Josern L. B. Atexanver, 604 N 
Third Ave., Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. Cuantes A. Haynes, 410 W. 2nd St., 
Hope. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Louise Lioyp, 4303 Wood- 
lawn St., Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mas. Cuances Franxtin Lameert, 2238 Lake- 
shore Ave., Oakland 6. 
State Vice Regent—Muas. Cuantes A. Cunistin, Christin- 
Porter Ranch, San Fernando. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mss. Ror Dvupizy Lez, 839 S. High 
Denver 9. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Exnest Henny 115 W. 
Grant Ave., Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Miss Karuanine Marruies, 59 West Street, 
Seymour. 


State Vice Regent—Mns. Antuun Beecner Irrtanp, 724 S. 
Main St., Torrington. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Mas. Jonn Lee Farmer, Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Geonce Rotanp Mirren, c/o 
Welfare Home, Smyrna. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Ror Cizment Bowxen, 4415 39th St., 
Washington 16. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. J. Cieanman, 3824 Warren 
St., N. W., Washington 16. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mas. Roy James Faenson, 3412 Gables Court, 
Tampa. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. J. F. Brens, 445-20th Ave., N. E., 
St. Petersburg. 


GEORGIA 
State Regent—Mars. Osen DeWitt Wartuen, 803 Church St., 
Vidalia. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. E. Brount Freeman, 826 Bellevue 
Ave., Dublin. 
HAWAII 


State Regent—Mas. Juvier Davis, Wailuku, Maui. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Irwin James Sueruenv, 1808 Puna- 
hou St., Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—Myjss Manet Cooren Gurron, 1007 13th Ave., 
So., Nampa. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Eant A. Wueeven, 1818 Fillmore 
St., Caldwell. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Place, Chicago. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Tuomas Ricnanp Hemmens, 2508 
E. 76th St., So. Shore Station, Chicago 49. 


J. DeForest Ricuanvs, 466 Deming 


INDIANA 
State Regent—Mars. J. Hanotp Gaimes, 157 W. Marion 
Danville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Furst Buans, 608 Bond St., North 
Manchester. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mas. Cuantes Asnam Gantock, 1428 10th 
Ave. N., Fort Dodge. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Rarmonp Peren Grange 
Gables, Mt. Vernon. 
KANSAS 


State Regent—Mas. Roy Vatentine Sunewoer, Ashland. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Veanon E. McAnruur, 127 W. 11th 
St., Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mas. Hvucn Russett, 160] Bath Ave., Ashland. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Wm. Preston Daaxe, 1239 State 
St.. Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mas. Tuomas Moony, 
Charles St., Baton Rouge. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Roseat Wutiam Seymovun, 53 Ver- 
non Place, New Orleans. 
MAINE 
State Regent—Maus. Lenoy Hussey, 20 Bangor St., Aungust-. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Roy Hevwoon, 201 Prospect 
St., Portland. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Hecen Perry Lintuicum, 3003 Alameda 
Bivd., Baltimore 18. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Leo Mitten, 207 W 
Ave., Hagerstown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mas. Hensert E. McQvesten, 104 High 5St., 
North Andover. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Hanny Eowano Bantow, 65 Long 
St., L low. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Miss Laura Crank Coox, 172 Hillsdale St, 
Hillsdale. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Cuester F. Micien, 1237 Owen St., 
ginaw. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Miss Louise Burwe.t, Route 10, Minneapolis 
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State Vice Regent—Mas. Hanay Orntinc, 75 Otis Ave., St. 
Paul 4. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnas. Warten Scorr Weicn, 820 4th Ave., 
Laurel. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Natchez. 
MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mus. Henny Wartace Townsenn, 7 East 65th 
St., Kansas City 5. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Mucton Francis Clarke- 
ville. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mas. Leo Cantisie 
Ave., N., Great Falls. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. A. G. Mivoieron, 910 First Ave., 
Havre. 
NEBRASKA 
State Regent—Mas. Anno Acsent Barn, Platte Center. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. J. C. Surtim, 9646 N. 30th St., 
Omaha. dh 
NEVADA 
State Regent—Maus. W. J. Arxinson, 321 Ninth St., Sparks. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Joun Eowann Beavurevur, 435 
Marsh Ave., Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mrs. D. Sronnas, 112 Pleasant St., 
* Concord, 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Davw W. Anpvenson, 523 Beacon 
St., Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mus. Eowano Franxuin Ranvotrn, Titusville 
Road, Pennington. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Patmen Martin War, 2400 At- 
lantic Ave., North Wildwood. 


NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mas. Gronce A. Granam, 212 E. Santa Fe 
Ave., Santa Fe. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Hannay Asrinwatt, 440 N. Hermosa, 
Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—Miss Evia Stannanv Gisson, 396 Porter Ave., 
Buffalo. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. James Grant 439 Bronx- 
ville Road, Bronxville. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Preston B. Wuxes, Jn., 2010 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Warton V. 
grew St., Durham. 


F. D. Brown, 504 B Street, 


609 Third 


Breas, 1709 W. Petti- 


NORTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mns. Geonce Santett, Box 1406, Jamestown. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Guy Coox, Carrington. 
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OHIO 
State Regent—Mas. 
Columbus. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Frank O. McMmisn, 518 W. Mar- 
ket St., Akron. 
OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mus. Howanp Seancr, Wagoner. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Leg Cuinton, 1322 S. Guthrie Ave., 


James B. Parron, 2215 Bryden Road, 


Tulsa. 
OREGON 
State Regent—Mas. Bert B. Lowry, Box 387, Route 4, 
3° Medford. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Jeannette Isasetta Dentier, 5732 
ay 4 S. E. Yamhill St., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


State Regent—Mas. Benjamin Ramace Wuiuiams, 428 N. 
McKean St., Butler. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 

Ave.. Johnstown. 
ISLANDS 
State Regent—Miss Rutn Braviey 5907 W. Wash- 
ington Bivd., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
State Vice Regent—Mxrs. Masext R. Cartson, Santo Tomas 
Internment Camp, Manila. 


RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mras. Howann B. Gonnam, 290 Doyle Ave., 


Providence. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Lovis Otiver, 106 Blackstone Blvd., 
Providence. 


Raten Beecuer Porter, 427 Park 


§OUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Marsuatt Pinckney Orr, 725 W. Mar- 
ket St., Anderson. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. E. C. vonTrescxow, Camden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mnus. Joun A. Wiuson, 10 Sth Ave., N. W., 
Aberdeen. 
State Vice Regent—Manrs. 
St., Rapid City. 


Cuartes Rosinson, 909 St. Cloud 


State Regent—Mnrs. Acsent L. Craic, 3449 Kingston Pike, 
Knoxville. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Crnus G. Martin, 410 E. 2nd St., 


Chattanooga. 


TEXAS 

State Regent—Mnrs. Frevenicx B. Incram, 1822 Bennett 
Ave., Dalllas. 

State Vice Regent—Mns. Eane B. Marrero, 505 S. 
Chilton St., Tyler. 

UTAH 


ss State Regent—Mas. Davin L. Panmusy, 6 Fouts Apts., Price. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Harmon Price, 1375 Gilmer 
bina Drive, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 

State Regent—-Mras. Erwin S. Cranx, RFD No. 1, Vergennes. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. M. Peep, Manchester. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mas. V. Tres, 
Road, Norfolk. 
State Vice Regent—Maus. Evenerr L. Rerass, Box 92, Salem. 


7451 Gleneagles 


WASHINGTON 
State a Daviw M. Deurscu, 11572 Bothell Way, 
Seattle. 


State Vice Regent—Mns. Guy K. Liewettyn, RFD No. 3, 
Box 403, Tacoma. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mus. T. Sister, 301 Wagner Road, 
Morgantown. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Parkersburg. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mas. Vincent W. Kocn, 1009 Oakland Ave., 
Janesville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Manearet Heten Goopwin, 745 
Church St., Beloit. 


Harry J. Smrrn, 1210 Ann St., 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Mns. Lovis J. O’Manr, 2811 Evans Ave., 
Cheyenne. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Lez C. Sropparp, Manville. 
CHINA 


State Regent—Mrs. A. Wirsun, 291 S. Marengo 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. M. Duntar, 34 Grant St., 
Lexington 73, Mass. 
CUBA 
State Epwarp G. Hanns, The Argonne, 1629 
Columbia Rd., W., Washington 9, D. 
State Vice Wo. Torts, Apartado No. 
24, Guanajay, Cuba. 
ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mrs. W. Luinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Rochampton, London, S. W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Peniston Davis, 4715 
Blagden Ave. N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Manas. Eviot Watnovus, 38] Franklin St., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
State Vice Regent—Maras. Russet I. Hane, Kent Oaks Farm, 
Millington, Md. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Freverick H. Hooces, 
Regent). 
PUERTO RICO 
Mas. Hotcer H. Hansen, P. O. Box 205, Humacao (Chapter 
Regent). 
GERMANY 
Mrs. Frevenicx 
(Chapter Regent). 
ITALY 
Mas. Granam Kemper, Orange. 


Box 801, Balboa (Chapter 


Route 1, Williamsport, Md. 


Virginia (Chapter Regent) 


Honorary Presidents General 
Mars. Russet. Witttam Macna 
Waterford, Conn, 178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
t =. 
Mus. Anrnony Wayne Coox Mrs. A. Becker 
**Waylona,”’ Cooksburg, Pa. 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. tt 
Mas. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mas. Henny M. Roserr, Jn. er 
9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. = 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Lowett Frercaer Hosart Mrs. Witttam H. Povucn 
4 2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 135 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 
Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mas. Witiam Burrerwortn, 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois 
Mas. Henry Bourne Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Mrs. Howarp L. Hovcxins. 1935 
1821 Kalorama Rd., Washington 9, D. C. 
Mas. Cuanies Bootue. 1938 
2036 Oak Ct., South Pasadent, 


Mas. Wau. N. 1938 
“Tanglewood."’ Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Calif. 


Mas. Tuomas J. Maupin, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 

Mrs. Vavucnr, 1940 an 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. — 

Mas. Franx M. Dicx, 1941 
“‘Dunmovin,’’ Cambridge, Md. 

Mrs. Cuances Hersert Carrow. 1943 
33 Liberty St., Concord, N. H. 


Mrs. Hanrer Donetson Suerrarp, 1943 
117 Frederick St., Hanover, Pa. be 


as. James B. Caanxksuaw. 1939 Mrs. Rosert J. Jonnxson, 1943 Car 

3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne 6, Ind. Humboldt. lowa. my ee 
Mas. Krext Hamitton, 1944 
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National Chairmen of National Committees 


Committee Chairman and Address 
Advancement of American Music... ... E. Nexson, 201 N. Murtland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Indians Loren Rex, 310 E. Elm Street, Wichita, Kansas 


206 Cuantazs E. Heap, 4536 47th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


Approved Gahools ... -Mrs. VanCourr Canwiruen, Glomar Farm, Malvern, Pa. 

Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund......... .+Miss 5907 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis, 

Mrs. Naruan Russet Parrerson, 1223 E. 27th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Ted Crease. - Mrs. Geonce D. Scuermennonn, Reading, Michigan 

Mas. Pincxney Orr, 725 W. Market St., Anderson, S. C. 

D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage......... Mrs. Joun T. Ganpner, RFD $2, East Greenwich, 

D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship............. Mrs. Howanp A. Lattinc, 15 Oak Avenue, Broadmoor, "Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

is Emevine A. Srreer, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 

C. (259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn.) 

D. A. R. Student Loan Fund............ .+.+.+Miss Karwanine Marruigs, 59 West Street. Seymour, Conn. 

Ellis Island-Angel Island... . . Mas. Arruur Sattrorp, Spackenkill Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Filing and Lending Bureau................ .Mrs. Davin E. Frencu, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (2126 Reid Avenue, Bluetield, West Va.) 

Genealogical Records ........ Mrs. Acexanver J. Bencen, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 
6, D. C. (403 N. 4th St., Arkansas City, Kansas) 

Mrs. Warren M. Berry, Rt. 5, Box 870, Memphis, Tenn. 

Junior American Citizens........ Mas. Eowin Stanton Lammers, Melrose Hotel. Apt. 629. Dallas 1, Texas 

Mrs. Joun A. Farrcuey, II, 1800 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mas. G. Bricur Hawes, Pleasant Farm, Maceo, Ky. 

National Defemse ........... rs * 1720 D St., Washington 6, 


D. C. (77 Prospect Street, Summit, N. J.) 
National Historical Magazine................Mnrs. Frank L. Nason, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (10 Driftway. Scituate. Mass.) 
Press Relations ....... Mrs. Joun Baytey O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave., 
+++..+Mnrs. Geonce Howanp, 429 Seneca Parkway, Rochester, 


Credentials .. Percy B. Matrnews, Bridgehampton, N. Y. 


Resolutions .......... ° Mas. G. L. H. Brosseau, 9 Martin Dale, Greenwich, Conn. 
«Mrs. Howann L. Hovcxins, 1821 Kalorama Rd. N. W., D. C. 
Railroad Transportation Mrs. Frona Kwarr Dickinson, 525 W. 238th St., New York, N. Y. 


Committee 


Chairman and Address 


Jutsus Younc Tatmavce, Administration Bidg., 1720 D St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Fimanee ......... Frepanicn G. Surrn, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 
6, D. C. (145 Highland Avenue, Somerville, Mass.) 

++Mas. T. B, Tunocxmonton, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Washington 
6, D. C. (919 45th Street, Des Moines, lowa) 

Printing ...... Mas. C. Eowarp Administration 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (301 W. State St., Trenton, N. J.) 

Building and Grounds........... Mrs. Davw D. Administration Bidg., 1720 D St., Washington 6, 
D. C. (3342 Mt. Pleasant St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

cc Mas. L. M. Letsewamnc, 1777 Church Street, Washington, Cc. 

»+Mrs. Joun Trice Moss, 6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. A. R. Handbook & Program Plenniag ‘ter 

Mrs. Joun Locan Marsnatt, Clemson, South Carolina 


ns. Frevertck Parmer Latimer, Administration Bldg., 1720 D St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (33 Shirley Lane, New London, Conn.) : 


D. A. R. War Projects Rogstinc. 180 West State St.. Trenton. N. J. 
War Bonds and Stamps..............++.+.++++Mnrs. Russece Wustam Macna, 178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
D. A. R. War Service Units. eoccesssececcese Mrs. Harry D. McKeice, Chairman. 1473 E. 45th Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
War Records Committee... . . Mens. Henny Bourne Joy, Chairman. Compilation of War Records, 299 
Lake Shore Rd.. Grosse Pointe Farms. Michigan 
Miss Anne Chairman of Research, 2401 Tracy Place. Washington, 
Mas. Grace L. H. Brovsseav, Editor, War Records Compilation. North §t., 
Committee to Investigate Plans for 
.. Mas. Franx Epcar Lez. Chairman. Administration Bldg., 1720 D St.. N. W.. 


Washington 6. D. C. 

Buddy Bags (under Natl. Defense Committee). .Mrs. Artaur C. Hotcmron, Vice Chairman, 2630 University Place, Wasn 
ington, D. C. 

Gb Mas. Henny Zatien. Charicote Place, Guiliord, Baltimore, Md. 
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FROM OUR PRESSES Sate 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Printers and Publishers 


NO PRINTING JOB TOO SMALL 
NONE TOO LARGE 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 


WASHINGTON 2+«DC 


You owe it to your family to have your 


COAT-OF-ARMS 


It’s interesting and valuable to every member of 
the family. Why not get it for them if it is avail- 
able? Hand illuminated in oils and framed, size 
10” x 12”, for $15. Authenticity guaranteed. 
Heraldic book plates, first 100, $15; needlepoint 
patterns to embroider, $20; stationery dies; seal 
rings. 

Send us your information; we will endeavor to 
locate your rightful Coat-of-Arms without obliga- 
tion. Write for illustrated booklet. 


International Heraldic Institute, Ltd. 


1110 F St., N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 


Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 
Write for prices 

THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 

145 W. 4th St. 


Cincinnati, O. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
‘oats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 
- 

Publishers of the Quarterly ‘““AMERICANA™—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 

of the United States 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
Washington 


4 WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. F. Jacossen, President 
Oldest National Bank in the 


District of Columbia 


1814—130 years old—1944 


15th Street-—Opposite United States Treasury 


CompPLeTE BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 


* * * * 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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